





BY FAITH AND VISION OUR FOR- 
BEARS SAW AN EMPIRE IN THE 
WEST, AND BY COURAGE MADE 
IT THEIR OWN. HOSTILITY THEY 
MET BY FORCE, BUT THE PEACE SIGN THEY 
GREETED WITH OPEN AND UPLIFTED HAND. 
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What Kind of Country 
Shall we Leave to Him? 


26 million young people in this country 
are growing up with no religious training 


























“Give me a child until he is seven years old, 
and I care not who has him afterwards.” 


Wise words, spoken long ago, by a very 
wise man. 


In those first seven years is formed the char- 
acter of the man who is to be. Will he be reverent 
or irreverent? Will he have respect for the rights 
and property of other men? Will his moving 
purpose be selfishness or service? 


These are questions that are answered in the 
first plastic years—the years when American 
children used to go to Sunday School. 


How will they be answered in the future? 
What kind of a country is this to be, when 26 
million of our young people are growing up in 
it with no religious training at all ? 


Will There Be Any Lincoln Among Them? 


Look over the list of men whom America is most 
proud—Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, 
Roosevelt—every one an idealist. And the roots of 
their idealism ran deep into the heart of the Christian 
Church. 


Will any Washington or Lincoln be found among 
these 26 million whom no spiritual influence moulds? Is 
not the danger of “spiritual illiteracy” an even greater 
menace to the future of America than mental illiteracy ? 


Your Church believes it is. 


Thirty-one Evangelical denominations, believing that 
the problems before the church are too great to be solved 
by any denomination alone, are uniting in a great pro- 
gram of service called the Interchurch World Movement. 


One object of the movement is to strengthen the 
forces of religious education everywhere; to bring the 26 
million unchurched children within the influence of some 
kind of religious training, and so to preserve for the Amer- 
ica of the future the ideals of the America of the past. 


Without the support of American parents such a 
program could not succeed. With their support it cannot 
fail. When yourchurch asks for your support, give—and 
give from your heart as well as from your pocketbook. 


INTERCHURCH 


WORLD MOVEMENT @ 


The Evangelical Denominations Cooperating in the Service of Jesus Christ 
45 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ing two weeks in the country for 

the first time in her life, that she 
could never get her fill of green grow- 
ing things. Molly Spencer, her cousin, 
laughed at that. Molly’s inclinations 
tended away from growing things: she 
hankered for town. 

‘*We ought to change places, Meg,’’ 
she said one day. ‘‘Only, you’d mighty 
soon tire of the monotony of farm life. ’’ 

Margaret smiled. She was wondering 
how soon Molly would tire of book- 
keeping, with a lodging house to re- 
turn to at the end of the day. But she 
only said, ‘‘I wish I could take a piece 
of Barnesfield back with me. ’’ 

Old Uncle Adrian Shaw, another 
visitor at the farm, looked up from his 
whittling. ‘‘That ain’t a hard wish to 
grant yourself,’’ he observed. ‘‘Dig 
up a hardy plant in the old south woods 
and carry it back in a pot.’’ 

Uncle Adrian spent his time in cheer- 
ful pilgrimages up and down the land. 
When Margaret sought him later for 
further information she found that he 
had drifted away as he had drifted in, 
without a word of warning. 

‘*But if he told you there are hardy 
plants in the south woods, then there 
are,’’ her Aunt Emily assured her. 
‘‘He knows. You’ll find an empty 
flower pot in the old pit, Margaret, 
and good rich soil in the garden.’’ 

Molly laughed again. ‘‘Look at her 
—you’d think she was on the trail of 
buried treasure. I wish you were, 
Margaret, and that you’d share it 

with me, so that I could accept 


+" seemed to Margaret Ward, spend- 
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Hilda Burnley’s invitation for 
Christmas. Just enough for a new 
hat and fixings—and I’d go back to 
town with you!’’ 

Margaret was thinking of Molly’s 
eager words as on her last golden 
afternoon she set out for the woods, 
basket and trowel in hand. Her cousin 
was still more or less a stranger to 
her, for the Spencers had only recently 
moved from their Western home to 
the Barnesfield place. But the two 
girls were very congenial, though 
sometimes Margaret was obliged to smile at 
Molly’s funny little whims. 

‘*She’d let clothes keep her from taking that 
trip,’’ the city girl mused. ‘‘Now, I’d have 
come down here, if I had to, in a—grass bag!’’ 

She was smiling at her own nonsense as she 
paused at the little post office and received the 
one letter that was there for her. As she un- 
folded the single sheet of paper a coin slid into 
her hand. The letter, which bore a strange 
postmark, was signed Adrian Shaw and was 
very brief. It told her that Uncle Adrian was 
sending a little gift to Molly and herself,— 
addressed to her, as the older,—and it ended 
abruptly, ‘‘No thanks.’’ There was no return 
address. 

The old man was given to doing such things 
and to doing them in his own peculiar way, 
but Margaret was astonished when she looked 
at the coin. It was a twenty-dollar gold piece. 

‘‘Why, bless his heart!’’ she said fervently. 
‘““My half will pay my dentist’s bill. And 
Molly’s — little Molly can have her hat and 
fixings, so she can!’’ 

Turning to go back to the house, she halted 
uncertainly. Molly ought to have the great 
news at once, but the sun was already slant- 
ing low in the October sky. After a few mo- 
ments of irresolution she decided to keep on. 
She slipped the piece of money into the breast 
pocket of her sweater and pinned the pocket 
carefully with a strong clasp pin from the 
neck of her blouse. That same pocket and pin 
had often done similar service when she hur- 
ried from her room late Saturday afternoons 
to buy her Sunday supplies at the grocery 
round the corner. The action made her think 
of town with a little pang of distaste. 

The south woods were sweet with early 
autumn, and Margaret took a long breath of 
delight. Her knowledge of wild flowers was 
limited, but there was at least a chance of her 
finding a plant for her purpose. After a while, 
where the undergrowth thinned at the north 
edge of the woods, her faith was rewarded. A 
little colony of slender-stemmed growths was 

huddled in a plot of moss. The plants had 
stopped blooming, but their clover-like 
leaves were still graceful and green. They 
might be ‘‘hardy plants’’ and they might 
not; it would be worth while to make the 
trial. 

She went home with her spoils, warm 
and tired but triumphant, and took them 
to her aunt for inspection. 

‘*Wood sorrel,’’ Mrs. Spencer said. ‘‘I 
don’t know how it will behave trans- 
planted; but it might thrive in a warm 
room, I should think. ’’ 

On her knees in the garden, busy with 
her trowel in the yielding brown 
earth, Margaret made plans for 

the new possession. It should 

have a place of honor in the 
warm corner of her window 
sill where in winter the 
- sun sometimes shone. 
es, She sang to herself 
as she bent above the 
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unaccustomed task. Then, throw- 
ing the trowel down, she sank back 
on her knees and wiped her hot face. 
What must ploughing be like? 

The rest of the work was easier; 
but by the time the last ounce of earth 
had been packed into the pot dusk was 
falling. 

The gate clicked, and Molly came 
swinging down the walk. ‘‘Still grub- 
bing?’’ she challenged as she paused 
beside her cousin. ‘‘Going to take that 
heavy thing back under one arm? I 
wish that you were going to take me instead !’’ 
Margaret came hastily to her feet. Molly’s 
last words had recalled with a rush what in 
her absorption she had utterly forgotten. Uncle 
Adrian’s gift! Her hand flew to her pocket; 
then she gave a little gasp. The pin and the 
coin were both gone! 

Molly was moving toward the house, serenely 
unaware of disaster. She called over her shoul- 
der that there was to be ice cream for supper 
in honor of Margaret’s last evening. 

Margaret stood stock-still in the twilight. It 
seemed incredible that such a dreadful thing 
could have happened; yet the empty pocket 
was an unimpeachable witness. She tried to 
steady her thoughts and take account of the 
matter. The safety catch had been in place 
the first time; that was certain. Later on she 
must have unfastened it absent-mindedly to 
get her handkerchief and flicked the coin out 
on the soft ground. That seemed the only ex- 
planation. 

Margaret groaned. She was not thinking of 
her own loss, but of her cousin’s. To save 
herself a little inconvenience she had taken the 
foolish risk; and now poor Molly’s heart’s 
desire was lying somewhere—anywhere—out 
yonder in the ten acres or more over which she 
had been rambling. 

With a faint hope that the tragedy might 
have occurred nearer home she got down on 
her hands and knees and groped about in a 
half-hearted fashion. Then she took up her 
plant and walked slowly back to the house. 
She was not going to leave Barnesfield until 
the afternoon of the next day; that would give 
her the whole morning in which to search for 
the money. It would be a needle-and-haystack 
business ; but she would do her best. 

She made a big effort to appear gay and 
natural at supper, but all the time she was 
busy with her difficult problem. She would 
replace the money from her own salary, of 
course. Meanwhile, should she tell what had 
happened, or not? Surely Molly had a right 
to know; and yet, the knowledge would only 
make her unhappy. Through the buttered 
muffins and broiled chicken Margaret 
wrestled with herself; by the time she 
had choked down the ice cream her de- 
cision was taken. She would keep her 
own counsel for a while. 

She spent the next forenoon in the 
woods. But her trail the day before had 
led along a dozen winding paths, through 
brier patches and across a swift stream; 
the search was really hopeless from the 
start. A needle in a haystack would have 
been easy by comparison. 

The family welcomed her back with 
good-natured reproaches. ‘* You 
love the birds and bushes better 
than you love your kin,’’ said 
Molly’s father, langhing. ‘‘It’s 
a pity you and Molly here 
can’t change places for 
a little. She’s aching 
to hear her shoe heels 
click on the pavements, 
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aren’t you, Moll?’’ Margaret caught 
the flash in Molly’s blue eyes, and her 
heart sank. She was glad when it was 
time to go. 

The journey back to the city was 
dismal. Beside her on the seat, sheathed 
in protecting stiff paper; was the little 
green plant, the cause of all the trouble. 
Margaret turned her back on it and 
watched the flying landscape. Every 
time she caught sight of a gold autumn 
leaf lying solitary she gave a jump. 

By the time the engine blew for the 
city station she was positive that the 
gold piece was at the bottom of the swift 
woods ‘brook. She remembered dis- 
tinetly having picked up a muddy stone 
just there: of course she had pulled out 
her handkerchief to wipe her fingers. 
Well, with the money so utterly lost it 
would be sheer cruelty to tell Molly. 
Instead, she would put by several 
dollars every week and send in the 
whole amount by Christmas. 

But the weeks moved swiftly toward 
Christmas, and the sum grew slowly. 
Margaret found that the task would be 
harder than she had thought. Her 
room rent was raised the first of Novem- 
ber; last year’s shoes balked a further 
service; the dentist’s bill was unex- 
pectedly high. When she broke her 
glasses near Thanksgiving she was 
seized with panic. It was like trying 
to climb a greased pole. 

After a while the panic subsided to 
grinding worry. If she saved only a 
dollar a month, then it would be nearly 
a year before the matter could be set 
right. That was unthinkable. A 
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letter from Barnesfield soon after Christmas | 
added to her unhappiness. Molly, writing with | 
flourishes on new stationery, enumerated her | 
gifts. Keeping the best for the last, like a) 
child, she announced in a postscript that her | 
godmother had sent her five dollars. 

‘‘Think of it—the price of a ticket to town | 
and back! With a little more money, Meg, I 
could snap up Hilda Burnley’s invitation — | 
it’s come again—and be walking in on you.’’ 

That night Margaret wrote to Molly and 
made a clean breast of it all. She inclosed a 
five-dollar bill—all she had been able to save 
up to that time. 

The little gray letter that came whirling back 
by return mail was almost childish in its 
petulant anger. Margaret could not restrain a 
wry smile as she read. 

‘‘Why on earth,’’ Molly wrote, in a flurry 
of indignant punctuation points, ‘‘didn’t you 
tell me at first? I could have found the money 
then; now it’s deep in drifted leaves. Here’s 
your five dollars; you mustn’t send me your 
money. I’m not stupid enough to blame you 
for the accident, Margaret, but I do blame 
you for treating me like a three-year-old!’’ 

The signature was worst of all—a bitter, 
significant little blot, blurred by a tear. 

‘* However, I deserve it,’’ Margaret said. 

One day in February Uncle Adrian Shaw 
appeared suddenly from nowhere. Margaret 
was dismayed when she found him, genial 
and travel-shabby, in her room. The sight of 
him brought up hard associations; but she 
managed to give him a welcome. 

‘*Where’s Molly ?’’ he demanded. 

Margaret flushed. ‘‘Molly ?’’ 

Uncle Adrian explained. When he had 
dropped in at Barnesfield a fortnight before, 
Molly was about to come to town. ‘‘The child 
was so droopy round Christmas time,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘that John Spencer said ’twould be 
worth the price of a calf to give her a change, 
and so they packed her off. She’ll be hunting 
you up soon as ever she gets her bearings. ’’ 

Margaret was silent while her visitor talked 
on. Molly in the city without letting her know! 
Surely she would not carry her resentment 
so far. Still, Unele Adrian had been cheer- 
fully certain of his information. She did not 
want to question him on that subject, anyway. 

**You look bothered, Maggie,’’ the old man 
said suddenly. He ruminated a while, regard- 
ing her averted face. ‘‘ Well, these are hard 
times,’’ he offered presently. ‘‘ But the old 
stone has managed to gather some moss.’’ He 
was reaching for his pocket, but Margaret saw 
the movement and caught his arm. 

‘*No, please don’t!’’ she begged. If he offered 
her money again, it would be the last straw. 

Uncle Adrian, who had the wisdom that is 
better than understanding, rose and strolled to 
the window. Margaret, watching his back, 
debated with herself whether she should men- 
tion his first gift or not. She was so preoccupied 
that she did not see him bend over the sill and 
adjust his glasses. 

‘*Aha, alleluia!’’ he said suddenly; and in 
spite of her woe she laughed aloud at the 
queer exclamation. 

‘«That’s right, laugh,’’ her visitor said, turn- 
ing to beam on her. ‘‘It’s a dark time of year, 
this February, but by April you’ll beas joyful 
as your flower—see if you’re not.’’ With that, 
he took himself off. 

Margaret wondered idly what he meant. 
But she was chiefly concerned with trying to 
decide what to do about Molly. She would 
have liked to walk straight up to the Burnley 
house and ring the bell. The inclination took 
her two squares and then her courage failed. 

Several times in the weeks that followed she 
barely missed coming face to face with her 
cousin. Once the slim little figure disappeared 
round a corner just ahead. Another day, as 
she stood on the second floor of a department 
store, an elevator shot past, and she recognized 
a fan.iliar face with blue eyes and unruly dark 
eurls. 

**In ‘a new hat and fixings,’ I do believe, ’’ 
she said under her breath and tried to laugh. 

Mrs. Spencer wrote after a while that she 
could not understand why the two girls seemed 
to be seeing so little of each other. A later 
letter brought the news that Molly had found 
work in the city. 

Margaret was troubled afresh. Thrown on 
her own resourees, Molly would be needing 
money more than ever. 

March passed slowly. With the first glimpse 
of green tassels on the park trees Margaret 
began to yearn for the country. It struck her 
that there was something almost funny about 
the way she had forfeited all of Barnesfield 
for the sake of a few quarts of it. With sudden 
distaste she caught up the little pot and set it 
out on the fire escape. The weather was warm 
and bright; it could stay there, out of sight, 
unharmed. 

The day before Easter was dark with rain 
and mist. Margaret came in at noon from her 
work, tired and listless. 

‘* It doesn’t seem a bit like Easter, Mrs. 
Avery,’’ she remarked to her landlady, who 
had come upstairs to bring fresh towels. 

Mrs. Avery was putting back the curtains 
to get more light. ‘‘ Here’s something that 
does, though,’’ she answered, pressing her face 
against the pane. ‘‘See, Miss Ward, your plant 
is in full bloom!’’ Margaret looked. Sure 





enough, the plant, pushed close under the 
window sill, had come to perfection without her 
knowing it. The frail-petaled pink and white 
flowers shone in the dullness like delicate stars. 

‘Sometimes the alleluia plant blossoms ex- 


| actly on time,’’ the landlady said. 


Margaret glanced at her in surprise. ‘‘Wood 


| sorrel,’’ she corrected her. 


‘* We call it alleluia in England, where I 


| came from,’’ Mrs. Avery answered. ‘‘It blooms 


at Easter there. ’’ 

When she had left the room Margaret put 
the plant back in the window and stood gazing 
at it for a while. Somehow its brave beauty 
made her glad in spite of herself. She sat down 
to her weekly darning with a lighter heart. 

Alleluia: that was what Uncle Adrian had 
meant. After all, it was springtime, and Easter. 
As she sent her needle swiftly im and out she 
decided to stop her useless worrying. At length 
she folded up her work and put on her rain- 
coat and rubbers. Then she crossed the room 
and picked up the rosy plant. 

‘You belong down at the church, ’’ she said. 
‘¢ There’ll be nothing lovelier in the whole 
chancel to-morrow, I know there won’t.’’ 

Her hand was on the knob when there came 
a sound of light steps running up the stairs. 
The next instant the door flew open. The shock 
of contact sent Margaret’s burden spinning 
out of her arms to the floor. 

‘‘Oh, what have I done?’’ the intruder cried. 
It was Molly Spencer, brought up short in 
alarm. 


Margaret thrust out two eager hands, and’ 


drawing her across the threshold thrust her 
into a chair. ‘‘You’ve come to see me!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘That’s what you’ve done!’’ 

Molly’s dark head dipped. ‘‘I had to come,’’ 
she declared, ‘‘though I was ashamed to, and 
that’s the truth. Margaret, I rushed into writ- 
ing that hateful letter just the way I rushed 
into your room a minute ago. What are you 
going to do about your plant?’’ 

Margaret stooped to pick up the broken pot. 
‘*The corner florist will help me out,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Look, isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

As she lifted the plant something fell to the 
floor with a sharp click—a small bright object 
that rolled swiftly under the sofa. Margaret 
made a dive, but it wheeled out again, spinning 
toward the fireplace and making gold circles 
in the little gray room. 

It was Molly who captured the thing. She 
held it out shamefacedly. ‘‘I suppose it’s that 
everlasting gold piece,’’ she said. 

Margaret blinked at the thing, frankly be- 
wildered. 

Molly had a theory to offer. ‘‘ You flipped it 
out with your handkerchief that evening; then 
you shoveled it in with the earth. ’’ 

‘* And all these months,’’ Margaret said 
slowly, ‘‘it was right here at my elbow.’’ She 
looked at the yellow 
disk glimmering in 
her palm. Then she 
looked at Molly, her 
face shining. 

Molly read the 
look of relief; for 
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the first time she realized what Margaret had 
endured. She laid an eager hand on her cousin’s 
arm. ‘‘I know how we’ll invest part of it,’’ 
she said. ‘‘To Barnesfield for Easter, Meg!’’ 
Margaret shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she said. 
‘“*T want you to have it all. You must be 
needing it, now that you’re living in town.’’ 
Molly’s eyes began to dance. ‘‘Oho, but I’m 
no longer living in town,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
city was fine in February, but when spring 
came back I knew where I belonged. Hurry! 
Where’s your suit case, Meg? Mine’s down at 
the door. We can take the five-o’clock train 
and walk out to the farm. Look; the sun’s 









shining for our special benefit!’’ She was fold- 
ing blouses and collecting pins. ‘‘The south 
woods are one mass of anemones,’’ she flung 
over her shoulder to Margaret, who stood 
wavering in a shaft of sunlight. 

Margaret hesitated no longer. ‘‘I’ll be back 
as soon as I mend my alleluia plant, ’’ she said. 

‘*Your what?’’ Molly echoed hollowly from 
the depths of the clothes closet. But Margaret 
did not hear the question. She was already 
halfway down the stairs. She had one hand 
firm under the little mould of fragrant, crumb- 
ling earth, and with the other she was steady- 
ing the starry pink petals of her flower. 


THE OLD GRAY 


By Zay Philbrook 


HE last round-up of the year 
was leaving the mountains. 
Of the great bands of range 
horses that had poured into the 
cafion, scarcely twoscore remained 
in sodden dejection behind the bars 
of Mud Spring corrals. Well down the cafion 
slope a blurred moving mass, with now and 
then the taller shape of a rider pricking out 
along its edge, revealed the down -country 
bunch on their way to winter range in the 
lower bad lands. 

It had been a hard two weeks’ riding. The 
country was stripped of men, and the round-up 
had called into action old men who had long 
given up range riding and even such youngsters 
as fourteen-year-old Mike Dillon, the ‘‘kid’’ 
of the round-up. Though Mike had made many 
blunders, his enthusiasm and his ability to stay 
with the best of them on a hard ride had carried 
him through the season. 

Reining his pinto horse into the lee of the 
tall corral, Mike pulled his shabby coat close 
round him. A drizzly rain had made the corral 
ground slick and the horses uncertain, and 
had put kinks into the dispositions of most of 
the men as well as into their ropes. Mike had 
brought down from an upper slope the three 
remaining pack horses, carrying each a tar- 
paulin-covered roll of bedding. Soon the men 
would drive the whole bunch out of the corrals, 
leaving no stock to starve on the mountain. 
With the closing of the gate in the drift fence, 
the round-up would end for the year. 

Big Dougan’s horse slid alongside Mike’s, 
and big Dougan clapped the boy on the back. 

‘*Well, kid, how about it? Willing to ride 
with us next year?’’ 

‘*You bet!’’ said Mike, grinning. 

‘‘What’s going on in here? Ain’t they about 
ready to start down?’’ Dougan peered between 
the bars. 

‘The boss is trying to trade Horner out of 
a pair of yearlings, ’’ said Mike, ‘‘and Horner’s 
sticking out for that black pack horse of the 
boss’s. Guess Horner’s won.’’ 

Inside the corral two men in long yellow 
slickers rode toward the gate. 

‘*I’ll rope my old gray and pack my bed on 
him, then you can take the black on with your 
bunch, when we get to the water gap,’’ the 
boss said, and loosened his coil of rope. 

A little stirring of the horses, a quick fling 
of the rope, and the gray reluctantly left the 
bunch to follow the boss out of the corral. 

‘*Hey, you, Mike! Bring down that black 
pack horse!’’ called the boss as he tied the 
gray to a stout post. 

Mike turned the black down to the corral, 
where the boss lifted off the bed and uncinched 
the pack saddle. Near at hand, the gray 
watched. He was an old cow horse, old in his 
knowledge of stock work, of holding a bunch, 
of cutting out a picked animal, of rope work 
—old, too, in his knowledge of men. His sides 
showed white patches in witness of hard cinch- 
ing; his mouth bore marks of vicious jerking; 
one knee was sprung from too much downhill 
running. In years gone by he had been the 

boss’s top horse; men still said, ‘‘as good 
a horse as that old gray 
of the boss’s used to be. ’’ 
But this year he had 
been run in only as an 
extra horse in the cavvy, 
and even Mike had 
been permitted to 
ride him. 
Putting a blanket 
over the gray’s back 
























the boss lifted the awkward pack 
saddle into place. The gray tucked 
his tail as the back webbing hit his 
flanks and humped himself stiffly 
when he felt the first tightening of 
the cinch. 

‘*Ever pack him before?’’ asked Dougan. 

‘*No,’’ the boss replied. 

‘* Don’t believe he’s going to like it.’’ 
Dougan watched the gray’s eye roll back as 
the boss lifted the wet tarpaulin-covered pack. 
‘*Better let me hold him.’’ 

Sidling away from the great white pack, the 
gray side-stepped until he pushed against 
the fence;. then, trembling, he waited while 
the boss: lifted the roll over the saddle. As it 
touched his back, the horse crouched, then 
shot forward the length of his rope. The boss 
jumped to steady the pack, caught at it, 
slipped and, half dragging the pack with him, 
sprawled in the mud. With a jump, Dougan 
had the gray’s head and was quieting him; 
Mike rescued the loosened bed. 

As the boss rose, black murder was in his 
face; he half swung on one foot to kick the 
offending animal, but, seeing Dougan grinning 
broadly and Horner shaking with laughter, 
he checked himself. Perhaps he could not have 
been leader of the round-up for so many years 
had he not been so quick to read the moods of 
men and so thoroughly able to control him- 
self when it was necessary. 

‘*Tie him up shorter. I’ll try it again.’’ 

‘‘Why, the blamed old aristocrat ain’t a-going 
to be a pack horse if he knows it,’’ said Horner. 
‘*He’s got too much pride to carry a pack.’’ 

‘*T’ll ‘aristocrat’ him if he tries that trick 
again !’’ 

Once more the boss lifted the pack into place, 
and once more, as it settled, something hap- 
pened. Again the bed lay in the mud, while 
the horse danced frantically over it. After that, 
each time the boss approached with the pack 
the gray got wilder and wilder. 

**You ain’t a-going to pack that horse to- 
night,’’ Horner said at last; ‘‘not unless you 
kill him first. Better put the pack on the black 
again and come on down. It’s getting too cold 
to hang round any longer.’’ 

For a moment the boss and the gray eyed 
each other; then, almost too quietly, the boss 
loosened the pack saddle and put it back on 
the black mare. Horner was opening the corral 
gate below the drift fence and turning the other 
pack horses through with the bunch. The boss 
loosened his rope and hit the gray viciously 
in the face with it. As the startled animal 
dodged past Dougan up the cafion, Mike 
whirled his horse to head off the runaway. 
But the boss called him back. 

‘*You and Dougan go on down. I’ll close 
the gate and follow you.’’ 

‘*But the gray!’’ Mike exclaimed. ‘‘Can’t I 
help with him? He’ll give you a run before 
you get him through the gate. ’’ 

‘*He isn’t going through this gate—not to- 
night nor any other night this winter.’’ 

The boy was young and it was his first 
round-up; so he hesitated. 





‘*But he’s got to go through, or he’ll starve. 
Let me run him through for you! I can close 
the gate tight and catch up with you.’’ 

‘*Go on through the gate, young man. You 
ain’t the round-up boss quite yet.’’ 

Mike rode quickly to Dougan, who was 
waiting outside the gate. ‘‘Dougan! He 

can’t be meaning to leave the gray to 
starve!’’ Dougan’s good-natured face 
looked sober. 

‘*Come on down, kid. There ain’! 
nothing you can do about it. A man’s 
horse is his own, ’less he goes the limit. 
Folks have left old horses up on the 

mountain before now, and there ain’t 

no use interfering with the boss.’’ 

Mike waited and watched 
the boss close the gate and 
mount his horse. From u) 






































THE OLD GRAY, WALKING OUT ON 


A LITTLE LEDGE, LOOKED DOWN ON THEM 














the cafion the gray came 
racing down and, stopping 
near the gate, neighed shrilly. 
The boss turned his horse 
and saw the boy waiting. 
The youngster’s face was 
blue with cold, and his red 
hands gripped the saddle 
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horn as if to stop his shivering; 
yet there was something defiant 
ibout him that struck the boss 
un pleasantly. 

‘*Mike, that horse stays on the 
inountain!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’m going 
to use him for wolf bait, if he 
weathers through long enough. If 
{ find the gate left open or that 
horse let below, you’re the one 
i’ll hold to blame, and you won’t 
ride on another round-up!’’ 

Mike watched the boss pass on 
into the mist; then he rode up to 
the gate. Just inside, the gray 
waited—waited for the bars to be 
let down, yet stood back a little 
at the memory of that slash across 
his old gray face. Only the boy 
knew how much of the praise he 
had got on the round-up really 
belonged to the old horse. Slip- 
ping from his horse, he wormed 
himself through the fence and 
went toward the gray; but the 
old cow pony sidled away. 

At last the boy gave up, crept 
back through the fence and swung 
into the saddle. Then, over the 
bars came a soft muzzle, a wistful 
old head with wheedling eyes. 
The boy gave a great convulsive 
shiver that would not stop, that 
broke into rough, boyish sobs. 
As he headed blindly down the 
cafion, the gray whinnied and 
trotted along the fence, then came 
back to call and watch at the gate 
in the growing cold and darkness. 

It was indeed a stern threat 
that the boss held over Mike. The 
year before, when the chance of 
high wages had induced the boy’s 
father to move his large family to 
a railway town, Mike had chosen 
to remain in the mountain country 
and earn his keep as chore boy 
on various ranches. 

Already his ambition was fixed. 
When of an evening Dougan, with 
jingling spurs, well-worn buffalo 
‘‘chaps’’ and weather-beaten Stet- 
son, strode into the store, his 
shadow came close behind, stump- 
ing stiffly in some one’s cast-off 
high-heeled riding boots, swagger- 
ing his shoulders a little in bold 
imitation of the older man. Before 
long Mike, too, would be one of 
the careless, laughing crowd, brave 
to foolhardiness, taking a chance 
with deadly cold and parching 
heat, with vicious bronchos and 
lonely accidents—one of the whim- 
sical, big-hearted boys. Instead of 
an old spotted pony waiting at the 
hitching rail, there would be a 
wild-eyed, snorting broncho into 
whose saddle he would swing with 
a carelessness that always just 
escaped the vicious kick. All that 
his round-up riding had brought 
nearer; all that would be lost to 
him should he open the drift-fence 
gate to the gray horse. 

For a day or so after the round- 
up came in the store was filled 
with the old-time talk and action. 
Mike sat solemnly by, pricking 
his ears, but never catching a word 
of the old horse left on the moun- 
tain to starve. 

Still the wonderful fall lasted 
and the hard storms held off. One 
day the boss rode to the railway 
with cattle, and on Saturday Mike 
saddled the pinto, tied a bundle 
in his coat behind the saddle and rode to the 
mountains. Inside the fence by the gate the 
snow was trampled as if a herd of horses 
had made it their trail. Closing the gate be- 
hind him, he untied his coat and slipped 
gladly into it; then, with the bundle under 
one arm, and looking eagerly round him, he 
rode up the slope. 

The great cafion was strangely lonesome; 
the north slope was dark with pines; the open 
rocky side was windy and bleak. Mike whooped 
aloud, and the echo rang back from the walls. 
A minute later came another answer—a rat- 
tling of stones from the upper bench. His 
pony whinnied; from up among great hay- 
stack boulders came a reply, and the old gray, 
walking out on a little ledge, looked down on 
them. 

Flinging up his head the old horse whin- 
nied again, then turned back out of view, only 
to reappear on a little trail, trotting eagerly 
toward the boy. 

Mike slipped from his pony and waited. 
When the lonely old horse had finished nuz- 
zling the pinto and had turned to watch the 
boy, Mike sifted a few oats into his hat and 
shook it temptingly before the horses. The 
pinto eagerly thrust his nose into the hat; but 
Mike caught the reins and, holding him back, 
coaxed the gray nearer. With many a nervous 
Start, the old horse edged closer, until his 
craning head could just reach the oats in the 
hat. One taste, and Mike had won the game. 
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Up spoke mischievous Martha Ann, 

in impish glee, 

“Jonathan, you are a clever man— 
Answer a question now for 


Black eyes twinkli 


“Look at our bonnets, fine and new, 

een and pink, 

Then be honest and tell us true 
Which is prettiest,do you think?” 
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Girls were all cruel—but he was wrong; 
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Jonathan Allen was very shy; 
Quiet and slow of speech was he. 
Just the gleam of a maiden's eye 


Plunged him in stammering misery. 


Little Elizabeth liked him well- 
Ah, but Jonathan’ brain was slow; 


Poor Elizabeth could not tell 


Whether he thought her fair, or no. 


Home fiom the meetinghouse, dainty, gay, 


Rustling 


in silk and crinoline, 


WValked the girls on the Sabbath day- 
Bonnet strings tied’neath each dimpled chin. 


Jonathan Allen passed them by, 


. Blushes spreading from ear to car- 
uddenly stopped at a merry cry, 
n jonathan, 


please come here!” 


“Jonatha: 
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Jonathan looked with aglad surprise; *'Je% 
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Kind Elizabeth would not smile! 


— a her a —_ 
ugh she was pondering all ile 
How she would settle wath Martha Ann. 


Jonathan spoke in manful way, 
“VVhat is a bonnet, more or less? 

Girls, you’re vain, and I would not say 
Which has the finest shawl or dress. 


“VVhy should your bonnets please you so?” 
Jonathan laughed, and the black eyes fell. 
“Elizabeth's bonnet has, I know, 
The prettiest lining in Hallowell !” 
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let up somewhat, and Dougan rode 
to the store. When he had gone, 
Mike quickly took down the old 
rifle, found ammunition and filled 
his little sack of oats. Then he 
started for the mountain. But this 
time he did not ride boldly to the 
eafion. Instead he tied the pinto 
in a cedar thicket, crept up over 
a ridge for half a mile and then 
squeezed through a piled fence 
into the cafion. The cut was bleak 
with snow; drifts had blown 
round the rocks, and the boy felt 
cautiously with his foot before 
each step. 

At last he made out the gray 
cow pony humped in the lee of 
the corral, waiting hopelessly for 
some one to open the gate. Fol- 
lowing an abandoned game trail, 
Mike worked his way downward. 
Suddenly he noticed deep tracks 
that came into the trail below 


down that trail. 

Clutehing his rifle closer, Mike 
wound his way stealthily down 
among the boulders. The wind 
blew a white mist before him; 
the blizzard was working back. 
‘Then the snow whirled away, and 
against the last boulder he saw a 
dark shape move. The killer was 
stalking the old cow pony. 

Cautiously setting down the bag 

of oats, Mike pulled off his gloves 

} and cocked the rifle; then, like 
another gray shadow, he moved 
down the trail, breathlessly creep- 
ing round rock ledges, alWays 
looking at the last great boulder. 

Then — the wolf was gone! 
Could the killer have heard him? 
Was it watching him from behind 

.some other boulder? Trembling 
with excitement, the boy could 
hardly grip his gun; but some- 
how he lifted it and felt his way 
along the great rock. 

Not thirty feet away, out in the 
open, stood the wolf, as big as 
a yearling calf; it was watching 
the old horse. Raising his rifle, 
Mike sighted. At the motion the 
wolf whirled, and the two faced 
each other. The wolf’s head 
lowered, its mane rose black on 
its shoulder ridge, its evil yellow 
eyes glared at the boy whose numb 
fingers could not work the trigger. 
Mike’s muscles seemed paralyzed. 
Would he lose the shot of a life- 
time? Would the killer leap aside 
and disappear to range and kill 
another season ? 

Then the rifle spoke. The great 
wolf leaped, whirled and fell back 
into the snow. With gun lifted, 
Mike waited until the last con- 
vulsive kick stretched the wolf’s 
legs stiff. Then the boy came 
closer and looked down at the 
great thing that had harried the 
mountain herds all summer. Colts 
torn and poisoned by the killer’s 

bite, mutilated calves left some- 
] times alive—those things the boy 
had seen. Almost timidly he 
touched the big head with his 
rifle. 

But the killer was done for; 
a hole above the half-shut eyes 
showed how well the boy had 











Tying the pinto safely at one side, Mike 
emptied his sack before the eager gray. And 
while the old horse ate, the boy rubbed and 
petted him, ran his hand pityingly over the 
gaunt ribs and talked to him with all the 
proud fondness of the round-up days. 

‘*Didn’t you know I wasn’t going to forget 
you, you old gray thing? Think you’d got to 
starve up here alone just ’cause you wouldn’t 
be a pack hoss? Oh, you pony, you! I got to 
save you somehow!’’ 

The gray finished his oats, sniffed for more, 
then went to the gate and waited. The boy 
stayed there, petting him, until the sun set 
and the blue darkness crept over the cafion; 
then he clasped the rough gray neck convul- 
sively. 

‘*T’ll come again, old fellow; I won’t let 
you starve. You just paw the snow and 
rustle what you can, and I’ll get you out 
somehow. ’’ 

Twice again that month, when the boss had 
gone to Omaha with cattle, Mike journeyed 
into the mountains. Each time the old gray 
was a little gaunter and whinnied a little more 
frantically after him as he rode homeward 
down the cafion. 

‘*A bad storm’s coming, boss,’’ said Dougan 
as he waited for the mail to be sorted one 
evening. ‘‘ You didn’t get back much too 
soon. ’’ 

Pulling off his gloves, the boss stamped and 
shook himself before the hot stove. ‘‘It’s piling 





up, all right; shouldn’t wonder if we’d have 
to get out and ride some, after this ends.’’ 

Mike hated him. He knew that it was use- 
less to beg for mercy for the old gray. 

‘*Let me go on home with you to-night, 
Dougan ?’’ Mike asked a little later. 

The big fellow agreed good-naturedly, and 
the two rode off to Dougan’s homestead cabin. 
The boy got supper and washed the dishes 


howled and beat outside. When Mike had whit- 
tled the morning’s kindling he wandered round 
the room until Dougan put down the paper, 
tilted back his chair and said: 

‘*Well, kid, let’s have it.’’ 


you my pinto, and me still ride him?’’ 

Dougan squinted reflectively. ‘‘What’s up?’’ 

‘*Perhaps you’d better not ask me any ques- 
tions. I—don’t expect to ride on round-up next 
year. And I’m a-going to borrow your 30.30.’’ 

The boy grinned nervously at his big friend. 

‘**Think you’d better meddle, kid? It’s his 
horse, you know, and the old thing can’t last 
long after this blizzard. I ain’t excusing the 
boss, but ’tain’t as if fellows hadn’t left old 
horses up there before. ’’ 

The boy kicked at the stove leg. ‘‘Somehow 
I’d feel better if you’d own old Paint,’’ was 
all he said. 

‘* All right, kid, call him mine, then.’’ 





while Dougan read the newspaper. The storm | 


‘*Dougan, I wouldn’t do it if ’twould make 
trouble for you. But would you let me give | 


aimed. With a wild whoop of joy 
Mike dropped his gun and ran 
toward the old horse. 

““T got him! I got him! Oh, you gray, just 
|come up here and see how I got him!’’ 

A wonderful thought raced through his head. 

| The cattlemen had put a purse of one hundred 

dollars on the killer’s head! If he could get 
|the wolf out, perhaps the boss would trade 
him the old pony for the body of the renowned 
killer? It was worth trying, before he shot 
the gray horse. 

It was snowing again, and he must get out 
quickly. Climbing up the trail again, he re- 
trieved his gloves and the sack of oats. Farther 
up he found the pinto. Though the beast was 
minded to hurry home and though he fought 
stubbornly, Mike turned him into the cafion 
road. 

When they reached the drift fence, the boy 
| gave the old gray his oats. The poor beast 

was so weak that he could not have climbed 
the trail. 

Somehow, but Mike could never tell how, 
he got the stiffened body of the wolf on the 
pinto’s back and securely roped it there. Then, 
in the gathering darkness, he climbed up 
behind the killer and, turning the pinto’s head 
down-cafion, rode into the full force of the 
blizzard. On toward home the pinto went, 

| stumbling through the deep drifts; on his back 

| the boy, half frozen, crouched low ever the 
body of the dead wolf. 

| Hours later, as the men were gathered round 

| the stove at the store, the door opened and 


All night the storm raged. Toward noon it| into the light there stumbled a queer little 


him. Something had recently gone . 
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ice-incrusted figure that could only lean upon 

the counter and hug itself in misery. Spring- 

ing forward big Dougan caught the boy. 
‘*Gently there, keep him away from the 

stove a while!’’ 

Kind hands removed his stiffened clothing 


and wrapped him in a blanket. Then, while | 


his whole body was still one great ache, Mike 
clutched at Dougan’s arm. 

‘Help me over to the phone. I got to talk 
to the boss, quick!’’ 

‘*The boss! Why, he’s in the room back of 
the store now!’’ 

When the boss entered, Mike, disheveled and 
haggard, began breathlessly : 

‘*You said there was a hundred dollars on 
the killer’s scalp. If I give you the killer, 
bounty and all, will you trade me that gray 
horse you left up-cafion ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’—the boss was a little staggered by 
it all,—‘‘what a question! A little kid like 
you get the killer!’’ 

‘Will yuh?’’ Mike’s eyes filled as he thought 
of the possibility of his failing now. 

‘““That’s a fair question he’s asking you, 
boss,’’ said Dougan in a measured drawl. 

The boss considered his crowd more than 





he did the question. The crowd was with 
Dougan, so the boss smiled good-humoredly. 

‘‘Why, yes, Mike. You bring me the killer, 
dead, and I’ll swap the gray for him.’’ 

‘*Dougan! He’s mine! He’s mine!’’ Then, 
at something half pitying in the watching 
faces, he cried shrilly, ‘‘I got the killer! He’s 
out there on old Paint, I tell you. Go get him, 
Dougan ; they dan’t believe me. ’’ 

The men waited incredulously while Dougan 
went. Then—the door burst open and in stag- 
gered Dougan with a great snowy thing in his 
arms, which he dumped before the boy. It 
was the killer. The men bent in wonder over 
the huge gray body. Lifting the head, with its 
jaws still fixed in a snarl, the boss brushed the 
snow from the evil, glazed eyes and found 
the bloody hole. He raised amazed eyes to the 
cirele of men and turned with dumfounded 
admiration to Mike. But the boy was listening 
only to Dougan. 

‘*We’ll just pack a snack of hay up-cafion 
to-morrow early,’’ Dougan was saying, ‘‘so you 
can work the old fellow down to my place by 
degrees and doctor him up there. And, kid, 
you’ll ride him on next year’s round-up yet.’’ 

All of which was true. 





TREASURE MOUNTAIN 





By Edna Turpin y 


Chapter Seven. in which 
a storm breaks 
over the mountain 


Te: next day Mr. Ruffin went 
to the cabin in Hemlock Hol- 
low. He came back to Starwink 
Camp early in the afternoon and 
brought Harson with him. 

‘*Harson,’’ said Mr. Ruffin to the 
young people, in a tone that requested 
attention, ‘‘is—we’ll say, a nick- 
name. His real name is Harrison 
Ruffin, which was the name of his 
grandfather, who was my uncle; so 
Harson is my cousin. ’’ 

‘“‘Our cousin,’’ said Page, holding 
her head high. 

‘*As I’ve just found out. We did not 
know that my uncle had any children. 
We are glad to have found our cous- 
ins, and we want to share their friend- 
ship with our camp friends. ’’ 

There was a great deal of excite- 
ment and of pleasant welcoming of 
Harson. Then the young folks settled 
down in little groups. Page and Chris 
took possession of Harson. 

‘‘T went to Crystal Falls yester- 
day,’’ said Chris eagerly, ‘‘and I 
took a good look at that path, that 
crack on the cliff. My word! I don’t 
see how you ever skimmed along it 
as you did. One slip—and whew! 
You’d have gone smash - crashing 
down forty or fifty feet.’’ 

‘*Shucks!’’ said Harson. ‘‘I wa’n’t 
goin’ to slip. There ain’t no place 
round here that’s real dangerous but 
Lost Creek Cave. And that ain’t all 
dangerous if you got a good light.’’ 

‘*Where is that cave?’’ asked Page. 

‘* You follow Lost Creek on up 
Hemlock Hollow from our house, and then 
it’s a piece up Treasure Mountain. ’’ 

‘* Treasure Mountain! That’s where the 
money is hid,’’ said Page. 

‘*Money hid?’’ Chris asked eagerly. 
“*Where?’” : 

Page and Harson told him the tale they had 
heard from Mae Ruffyan. 

‘*Have you ever been in that cave?’’ asked 
Chris. 

‘*Lots of times,’’ said Harson. ‘‘ There’s one 
part—well, that ain’t dangersome only some- 
times. It’s whar the cave narrows and thar’s 
a swift little stream. Thar is one passway, 
and then it widens to a room, and then there 
is another passway. When the rain puts Cave 
Creek up, it fills both passways, and you’d 
get drownded if you was caught in there. ’’ 

‘*We shouldn’t have to go in that part—and, 
anyway, we can pick a good day.’’ 

No one noticed the turn of Page’s sentence. 
Harson took up the remark about the ‘‘good 
day.’’ ‘*You take a chance,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
don’t know when a thunderstorm’! come and 
raise the creek. ’’ 

‘*We might see the ghost!’’ laughed Page. 

Harson answered seriously, ‘‘Yes. I don’t 
tarry in Midway Room. Thar’s whar the ghost 
stays.’’ 

‘Do you mean to say that people really 
think —’’ Chris began. 

‘Think! They know!’’ said Harson gravely. 
‘*Plenty folks is seen it. Daddy laughs,—he 
ain’t feared of nothin’, —but he says it’s there. 
Mountain folks don’t pester round the place 
much, ’count of that ghost. It frets daddy—I 
do’ know why—for folks to prowl thereabouts. 
He was real worried last week when that 
little man with the thick spectacles come stroll- 
in’ round there — him with a little hammer, 
that’s always peckin’ and breakin’ rocks.’’ 





A CRYSTAL-CLEAR STREAM WAS RUSHING 


ROCKY BED A FEW FEET BELOW THEM 


‘‘Oh, I know. Mr. Watson; he’s 
looking for manganese, ’’ said Page. 

‘* Man—manganese? ’’ inquired 
Harson. 

‘*Tt’s a dark, heavy metal; Mr. 
Kinman told us about it,’’ said 
Page; ‘‘it’s worth lots of money. ’’ 

‘““Mr. Watson knew a tramp,’’ 
Chris put in, ‘‘who found manganese, and he’s | 
getting thousands of dollars a day —a day, 
mind you!’’ 

‘*T reckon that tale got stretched in tellin’,’’ 
Harson commented with a smile. ‘‘But there 
is things in these mountains that’s worth a lot. 
Why, daddy’s got some rocks —’’ 

He stopped and looked confused; then he 
got up and said he must go home. 

Page detained him and said something in an 
eager undertone. He shook his head, evidently 
refusing some request. Then she appealed to 
Chris, and the three stood talking earnestly 
together for a few minutes. At last Harson 
apparently yielded to the entreaties of the 
other two. 

The next morning Elinor overheard Chris 
and Page discussing the secret expedition they 
planned to make with Harson, and she vowed 
that she would tell the others unless they let 
her go, too. So Elinor was included in the 
party. 

After the noonday meal Page and Elinor 
and Chris strolled away, saying that they were 
going for a walk, and that perhaps Harson 
would join them. Page carried her flash light, 
and Chris, who could cajole anything from 
anyone, went by the hotel stable to borrow a 
lantern. He joined the girls in the chestnut 
grove behind the lake, and they hurried along, 
chatting merrily. Ata turn of the path, they 
met Mr. Kinman, who was on his way to the 
camp to pass the afternoon with the Harvies. | 
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‘* Hey, Diogenes! Can’t you find him? ’”’ 
asked Mr. Kinman, looking at the lantern. 

‘*Find—find what?’’ 

‘*Your honest man. Isn’t that what you are 
looking for, carrying a lantern in daylight?’’ 

Chris mumbled a confused answer, and the 
girls slipped by with embarrassed greetings. 

As Mr. Kinman went his way, he wondered 
for a fleeting moment what they intended to 
do with a lantern. They were probably going 
to the cliff on Lake Mountain, he thought, 
where there were crevices to explore. 

‘*How energetic they are!’’ he said to him- 
self with a half sigh of envy, for he felt far 
from energetic in that weather. 

It was a breathless August afternoon. The 
clouds, great cumuli, changing and fitful in 
color and dazzling with the light in them, lay 
on the horizon in mountain-like ranges, barred 
and topped by long lines of gray clouds. 

In the late afternoon, Dr. Wayne, a coun- 
try physician, rode by the camp and paused 
for a chat, though he refused to dismount. 

‘*There’s weather brewing,’’ he said, glanc- 
ing at the sky. Across the mountains clouds of 
ragged vapor were drifting, broken with long 
sudden sunbeams and torn with fitful winds. 
“It’s high time for homeless heads to seek 
shelter. I hope those Ruffyan children have 
gone home. I passed them playing near Lost 
Creek Cave, and they said they were waiting 
for Harson. I hope he wasn’t in the cave.’’ 

‘*What about that 
cave ?’’ asked Mr. Har- 
vie. ‘‘I heard our young 
folks talking about it 
yesterday. ’’ 

‘*As of course you 
know, this mountain- 
ous limestone country 
is honeyeombed with 
caves,”’ said Dr. 
Wayne. ‘‘ They gotsalt- 
petre out of that one 
during the War of 
Secession and during 
the Mexican War, too, 
I’ve heard. The moun- 
taineers shun it now, 
because they believe 
there’s a ghost in it. 
What’s worse is Cave 
Creek—a wild, wicked 
little stream it is! In 
heavy rains it floods 
the tunnel -like pas- 
sages of the cave, and 
anyone caught in there 
would be drowned like 
a rat in a sewer—one 
was, in fact.’’ 

‘*Was?’’ said Mr. 
Kinman inquiringly. 

‘“*Yes, There was a 
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linger here to tell old 
tales. That storm is 
coming too fast. ’’ 

Mr. Kinman looked 
at the angry cloud— 
and he remembered 
Chris and the lantern. 
‘*Did the children say 
—do you know whether 
there was anyone with 
Harson ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Why, I believe the 
boy said, ‘Harson and 
the others.’ ’’ 

‘‘What others? Not our young- 
sters, I hope. I met them—Page 
and Elinor and Chris—with a lan- 
tern, on the path going toward 
Hemlock Hollow. And they told 
James they were going to take a 
walk with Harson.’’ 

‘* With a lantern —and on that 
path?’’ The doctor looked grave. He scanned 
the threatening sky. 

‘*T don’t wish to alarm you unnecessarily, ’’ 
he said at last, ‘‘but if it is probable—if it is 
possible—that they have gone to that cave, 
we’d better see about them at once. At once! 
I’ll ride to the hotel and get men and lan- 
terns.’’ 

He galloped away. Ten minutes later grave- 
faced men were hurrying to the cave before 
the onrushing storm. Dr. Wayne, cool-headed 
and quick-witted always, took charge of the 
expedition. With two or three men, who were 
practiced in mountain riding, he hastened on 
ahead ; the rest of the party followed on foot. 

Even those on horseback could not go rapidly 
along the steep, rough path and through the 
wind-driven rain that soon began to pelt them. 

‘“The one hope is that they have not entered 
Upper Passway,’’ said Dr. Wayne. ‘‘Or that 
they have passed it on their return. If this 
storm catches them. there —’’ 

He broke off and urged his mount through 
a stream that usually ran ankle-deep, but that 
now dashed along so deep and turbulent that 
the horses had trouble in fording it. 


ALONG ITS 


After they had passed Mr. Kinman, Page 
and Elinor and Chris went gleefully forward 
on their great adventure. Where the path 
dipped into Hemlock Hollow, they met Har- 
son; behind him were Ken and Gene, with 
the dogs, Dandy and Zippo, close at their heels. 





man — But I mustn’t’ 
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‘*T had to bring Bud and Sissy,’’ Harson 
explained. ‘‘Granny’s gone to the store and 
they were lonesome. ’’ 

They followed the vague little path across 
Hemlock Hollow, along Lost Creek and then 
up Treasure Mountain until the steep ascent 
gave way to agentle slope thickly wooded with 
oaks and chestnuts. 

‘*‘We’re mighty nigh the cave now,”’’ said 
Harson. 

The campers gazed eagerly ahead, on the 
lookout for a natural doorway in a cliff side. 
They were amazed when Harson guided them 
to the brink of a great cuplike depression. 

‘*The cave mouth’s in this sink hole,’’ he 
said. They scrambled down the steep sides, and 
Harson pointed out a place where the slope 
was broken by a stone archway with an open- 
ing about ten feet high. 

‘*Thar’s the cave.’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s magnificent!’’ exclaimed Page. 

They hurried to the archway—and then drew 
back from the cold dank air that chilled body 
and spirit. ’ 

‘*It feels like a tomb,’’ said Page, shivering 
and turning pale. 

‘¢ You ain’t scared this quick, are you?’’ 
asked Harson, laughing. ‘‘Just ’cause Old 
Man Cave blows cold ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I’m not scared,’’ Page protested has- 
tily. ‘‘But I—I didn’t know it was like this.’’ 

Lighting the lantern Harson led the way 
into the cave. Dandy and Zippo followed at 
his heels, but inside the cave they crouched 
down, whimpering and howling. 

‘“*You Dandy! You Zippo!’’ called Harson. 
‘* Stop that creep-flesh whine! Here!’’ He 
took off his cap and dropped it at the mouth 
of the cave. ‘‘Mind that. You mind it, I say! 
Now they’ve got that to take care of, they’!! 
stop whinin’ and won’t wander off huntin’.’’ 

So saying, he went into the cave, with the 
others following him. A dozen steps beyond 
the opening the irregular rocks receded and 
formed the walls and ceiling of a huge room. 
Farther on it divided into several rooms, 
separated from one another by rock partitions 
and arches and columns. Presently Harson 
turned to the right and led the young explor- 
ers along a narrow room, the slanting floor of 
which was slippery with slime and littered 
with mud-incrusted twigs and pebbles. 

‘*T hear — why, it sounds like water gur- 
gling!’’ said Page. 

Harson held the lantern over the edge of a 
flat rock. ‘‘Look thar!’’ he said. 

A crystal-clear stream was rushing along its 
rocky bed a few feet below them. 

‘*Tt’s wonderful,’’ said Page in an awed 
tone, ‘‘but it’s so lonesome and unexpected!’’ 

‘*See here!’’ said Harson, holding the lan- 
tern down so that they could see a natural 
tunnel into which the stream flowed and dis- 
appeared. ‘‘It goes through the mountain side 
and tumbles down to Lost Creek.’’ 

‘“‘Oh! And is this the end of the cave?’’ 
asked Elinor. 

‘*The end! It’s near the beginning,’’ said 
Harson. ‘‘The prettiest part is back of the 
passways. And we’re just comin’ to Lower 
Passway. ’”’ 

But the younger Ruffyans stoutly refused to 
go farther. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to Dead Man’s Run!’’ 
Ken declared, and Gene said that she would 
not go into the ‘‘ghost room. ’”’ 

‘*Well, if you others got a mind to wait,’’ 
Harson said, ‘‘I’ll take Bud and Sissy out 
and come back. We e’n hurry through the 
passways, and I’ll show you some mighty 
pretty places. ’’ 

Page and Elinor and Christopher welcomed 
the suggestion, and so Harson escorted the 
children to the mouth of the cave. When he 
came back he guided the exploring party along 
the narrowing room. ‘‘Here we are at Lower 
Passway,’’ he said presently. 

The passway was a tunnel -like opening 
fifteen feet long and so low that they had to 
stoop as they went along the rock ledge beside 
Cave Creek. The little stream trickled close 
beside the path and sometimes even flowed 
across it in little shallows that, though they 
hardly wet the feet, made the path slipper) 
and uncertain. At the end of Lower Passway 
the cave widened again into a room. On the 
left, Cave Creek ran at the foot of a shee: 
wall of rock; on the right, the rock rose in 
ledges and broken masses toward the ceiling, 
which was lost in the gloom above. 

“*T don’t like this place,’’ Harson admitted, 
hurrying along. ‘‘It—it sort of catches you b) 
the throat and holds yore breath. This is 
Midway Room whar the ghost stays.’’ 

_In spite of themselves the campers felt their 
spirits daunted by the gloomy place, and they 
followed Harson quickly and silently. 

Midway Room was perhaps twenty feet 
wide and forty or fifty feet long. At the farthe: 
end the rock walls drew together again and 
formed Upper Passway, higher and wider than 
Lower Passway, and like it affording a chan 
nel for Cave Creek. 

‘“‘You mightn’t believe it,’’ Harson said, 
with a solemn glance at the little stream tha! 
trickled alongside the rock wall, ‘‘but after biz 
rains Cave Creek goes rampagin’ and fills both 
passways. That’s how that part’’—he nodded 
ahead—‘‘got to be called Dead Man’s Run.’’ 

‘tWhy? How ?”’ asked Page eagerly. 

‘*Endurin’ the Confed’rate War, daddy says, 
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they ‘scripted men — made ’em be soldiers, 
whether or no. Thar was a man here in the 
mountains named Joshuay Mims, and he didn’t 
want to fight, and so he hid here in this cave. 
He knowed if the soldier men that was in here 
gettin’ saltpetre caught him they’d take and 
shoot him. So to keep out the way he went 
beyant the passways. 

‘‘Thar come a awful storm, and the - water 
viz. When the storm was over and the creek 
was goin’ down, the soldier men see something 
come floatin’ through Lower Passway. And 
it was a drift log with Joshuay Mims on it 
whar he done tied himself with his galluses. 
They reckoned when the water was risin’ he 


come back to Upper Passway, meanin’ to. 


make his way out and risk bein’ caught. But 
he done waited too long. The water was 
riz and it got him in Upper Passway. Such 
a little way to go, and he’d ’a’ got in Mid- 
way Room, whar he could ’a’ clumb the rocks 
that the flood water don’t go on! But thar 
he was, drownded dead. And that’s why 
they call this part of the creek Dead Man’s 
Run.’’ 

There was a solemn pause. Then Elinor said 
in a small frightened voice, ‘‘Maybe—maybe 
we’d better not go through that passway. 
There isn’t much to see there, is there?’’ 

‘Oh, yes! The prettiest part of the cave is 
up there,’’ Harson said. ‘‘ And it’s just a little 
way through the passway. I been thar dozens 
of times. But we e’n go back if you’re scared. ’’ 

‘* Not on your life! ’’ said Chris. ‘t There 
isn’t any danger on a bright sunshiny day 
like this. Come on! Of course we want to see 
the rest of the cave.’’ 

In the face of Chris’s bravado Page would 
not express her desire to go back, and Elinor, 
too, was silenced; so they started through 
Upper Passway. 

Meanwhile, Ken and Gene, left outside, 
were engaged in a thrilling game of Injun. 
Just as Ken after a spirited chase had trium- 
phant hold of Gene’s flaxen locks, Dr. Wayne 
rode up the path. He hailed the children with 
the friendliness that endeared him to all the 
young mountaineers and after giving them 
some peppermints told them that they had 
better run home before it rained. 

When the doctor had ridden on Ken scanned 
the sky gravely. ‘‘’Tain’t goin’ to rain,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The sun’s shinin’. Come on, Gene, and 
le’ me skelp you. ’’ 

They went on with their game, forgetting 
the passage of time. Presently a sudden dark- 
ness fell, and they looked up. 

‘Run, run, Gene!”’ cried Ken. ‘‘A storm’s 
comin’! We must call Harson. They must get 
out the cave—quick! ’Fore the creek ketches 
‘em! Run, run!’’ 

He caught his sister’s hand, and they ran 
toward the cave. But faster than the hurrying, 
frightened children came the dark and furious 
storm. Down darted a zigzag flash; thunder 
crashed ; the rain fell in torrents. 

The children slipped down the side of the 
sink hole and ran to the mouth of the cave. 
They stumbled through the entrance room. 

‘*Harson! Harson! O Harson!’’ they called. 

They listened for an answer. None came. 
They tried to go forward, but darkness faced 
them—an impenetrable wall. 

‘*Harson, come back! O Harson! Harson!’’ 
shrieked the frightened little voiges. 

The children strained their ears for answer- 
ing cries, but the only sounds they heard were 
the far-off roar of Cave Creek and the occa- 
sional crackling crash of thunder. 

‘*He ain’t comin’ out! ’’ Gene shrieked. 
‘*Harson ain’t ever comin’ out! None on ’em 
ain’t! I want my daddy!’’ 

Ken put his arm round his terrified little 
sister, and together they stumbled back to the 
mouth of the cave. There they sat, sobbing 
and shivering, while the storm raged outside. 
Dandy and Zippo, with their tails between 
their legs, crouched beside the children, whin- 
ing and occasionally howling. Now and then 
Ken ventured a few steps into the inside dark- 
ness and called Harson, but the only answer was 
the mocking echo and the roar of the torrent. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





SWINGING ROUND, IT STRUCK HERM IN 


THE FACE 








JUST PLAIN 


RIDERS» 


MERGING from 
EK the restaurant, 

George Eastman 
and Herm Marsh stood 
for a moment on the 
steps and then saun- 
tered placidly toward 
the automobile that 
stood by the curb. Sud- 
denly George, who was 
in the lead, stopped 
short, and his jaw dropped. ‘Well, I swan!’’ 
he said with emphasis. ‘‘I s’posed you—I 
thought you —’’ He paused uncertainly. ‘‘I’m 
ready to take my oath I tied everything on 
safe and sound. ’’ 

Herm glared at his crestfallen companion in 
disgust. ‘‘A feller that has camped every night 
from Consolidated Nevada to— what’s this 
place? Oh, yes, Champaign, Illinois, and pull 
off a stunt like that!’’ 

‘* Well, why didn’t you —’’ George began 
hotly, but Herm broke in: 

‘*You know very well I was foolin’ with the 
steering gear—you know perfectly well that it 
was your job to pack up and tie on the tent. ’’ 

Their voices had risen, and they glared 
evilly at each other. A little boy who was 
sucking a stick of licorice near by beckoned to 
some of his friends. ‘‘Hey, fellers! A fight! 
Hurry up!”’ 

Herm and George glanced at him and half 
grinned. With one accord they climbed quickly 
into the car, for a crowd was gathering. One 
man in particular, shouting and beckoning 
wildly as he ran, seemed anxious to be in at 
the death. George pressed on the accelerator, 
and presently the big Elton Six had left the 
little town behind. 

‘* Forty miles back! ’’ Herm regarded the 
speedometer sourly. ‘‘Then forty miles right 
over the same road again. You ought to be 
kicked till your nose bleeds for that kid trick 
—running off and leaving all that stuff! Our 
clothes and bedding, our tent and suit cases— 
yes, and my gold watch was in my suit case!’’ 

‘*T was sure [ tied it on!’’ George declared 
peevishly as he sawed at the wheel. ‘*This 
old tub don’t seem to steer very good, some 
way. I thought you tightened up the steerin’ 
gear this mornin’.’’ 

‘*T thought you loaded on the stuff, too!’’ 
snapped Herm. ‘‘I tightened it till I couldn’t 
hardly turn the wheel.’’ 

Thus they pleasantly beguiled the time as 
they sped back toward the place where they 
had camped the night before. 

‘* They’s a feller behind us,’’ Herm re- 
marked, peering back. ‘‘He’s been tryin’ to 
ketch up for ten minutes—ain’t more’n twenty 
rod behind now. They’s some men with him 
with rifles—yes, and one of ’em looks as if he 
was signaling us to stop.’’ 

George threw a startled glance behind. 
‘*Rifles! I bet they’re auto bandits; holdup 
men!’’ As he pressed the accelerator the car 
shot forward at a speed that made the fence 
posts look like a tight board fence. 

‘*Country’s full of those crooks; got to be a 
regular business holdin’ folks up and stealin’ 
their cars,’’ said Herm. ‘‘They’re almost keep- 
in’ up. Better put on a little more juice. ’’ 

George jammed the levers on the wheel clear 
round to the last notch. Houses and barns 
darted past like arrows. At last on the crest 
of a hill they stopped and listened. Far back 
they could hear the pursuing car roaring along 
after them with the cut-out open. 

‘*Those lads mean business,’’ said Herm. 
‘*We can’t get away from ’em this way.’’ 

‘*How shall we, then?’’ snapped George. 
‘*Make the auto lie down and play dead ?’’ 

‘*You might make it climb a tree,’’ replied 
Herm. ‘‘They wouldn’t think to look there. ’’ 

‘*You’re as funny as a crutch, ’’ said George, 
nervously wiping his brow. 
‘*Come on, now, what do 
you think ?”’ ee 

‘Tf it was me,’’ said 
Herm, with maddening de- 
liberation, ‘‘I’d run her 
up into that cow pasture 
through them bars, and let 
7em wonder where we 
are.’’ 

George steered into the 
pasture. ‘‘ Every few months 
you have a good idea. Now 
go and put up the bars and 
let ’em run by.’’ 

The car was completely 
hidden in the brush near 
the fence. In a few mo- 
ments their pursuers came 
up. The road forked just be- 
yond the pasture bars, and 
apparently the men were 
puzzled which fork to take, 
for there were no tracks. 

‘*See that!’’ cried George, 
peering through the bushes. 
‘* They’ve all got guns! ”’ 
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Evidently the four men decided that George 
and Herm had taken the right-hand road, for 
presently their car rushed away to the right. 

‘*There!’’ George sighed with relief. ‘‘We’re 
red of them dirty scoundrels. We’ll take the 
other road and get our stuff.’’ 

Backing the car into the road they sped 
away to their camp ground of the night before, 
which was only a few miles farther on. 

‘“There!’’ George shouted as they stopped 
at the spot. ‘‘Look at that, now! Some gentle- 
man has borrowed the whole business or some 
dirty thief has stolen it!’’ 

It was true. Every stitch of bedding, all 
their spare clothes, their cooking utensils, 
their tent—everything was 
gone. Herm turned savagely 
on George. 

‘*After this I’ll tend to 
everything myself, and then 
it’ll be done right. ’’ 

‘“‘What are you looking 
at?’’ asked George. Herm 
was staring with round eyes 
at the license number. 

‘*An automobile thief,’’ 
Herm said at last, turning 
to George, ‘‘is worse than 
a horse thief. A horse thief 
takes big chances because a 
horse is easy to identify and 
it’s hard to get very far 
away before the owner gets 
busy. But an auto thief 
don’t give the owner even a 
sporting chance. ’’ 

‘*You’re right,’’ George 
agreed as he rummaged in 
the tool box. ‘‘Where the 
dickens did you put that 
new socket wrench, and 
where did all this junk in 
here come from ?’’ 

‘*T saw by the paper last night,’’ Herm re- 
marked, ‘‘that they’re lynching automobile 
thieves in some places. ’’ 

‘*Good enough for ’em. I don’t care a hoot,’’ 
replied George. ‘‘Where do you suppose you 
put that wrench? I have got to tighten that 
steering gear.’’ 

‘*Those lads that passed us meant business, 
or I don’t know the signs,’’ went on Herm. 
**T guess I’ll go on afoot. I guess it’ll be a lot 
healthier. They may not wait for you to ex- 
plain matters. ’’ 

George straightened up. ‘‘Does your head 
feel very bad? Better tie a wet rag round it.’’ 

‘*Your neck will feel worse if that crew ever 
meets up with you. And they will if I leave 
you. You won’t have wit enough by yourself 
to keep out of their clutches. ’’ 

Something of the truth dawned on George. 
He ran and looked at the license number. 
‘*Well, I’ll be hanged!’’ he said, slumping 
down on the running board. 

‘Got it right the first time,’’ said Herm 
cheerfully. ‘‘When we came out of that res- 
taurant we took the wrong car, that’s all.’’ 

‘*T’ll bet you knew it all the time!’’ yelled 
George. 

‘‘T was waiting for you to say that,’’ said 
Herm calmly. ‘‘I knew you’d blame me.’’ 

‘*Now what are we goin’ to do?’’ George 
appealed to him. 








‘*We!’’ Herm looked surprised. ‘‘ You mean | 


what are you goin’ to do. I’m not in any 
trouble. I haven’t stolen anything. ’’ 


down the road came the unmistakable roar of 
the pursuing car—on their trail! 

‘*T kind of hate to help a thief escape what 
he deserves,’’ said Herm, ‘‘but I will this 
time. Just head into the brush and let ’em go 
by and then run for it—back to town.’’ 

They had hardly got the car out of sight 
when the pursuer, bristling with gun barrels, 
rushed by. The next moment the two ‘‘crim- 
inals’’ were speeding back toward town. 

‘*T don’t see how on earth you made such 
a mistake!’’ said Herm. ‘‘Go and climb right 
into a strange car like that!’’ ~ 

‘*The same way you did,’’? George assured 
him. ‘‘You were so keen to blame me for 
forgetting the stuff that you didn’t stop to 
look at anything. ’’ 

They passed the forks of the road and started 
for Champaign, but trouble loomed ahead. A 
farmer with a load of hay blocked the narrow 


road, and repeated blasts on the horn failed to | 


have any effect on him. 

‘*Hey !’’ shouted George, half standing up. 
‘*Gangway, there! The ditch is so muddy we 
can’t drive round you!’’ 

The man turned his head and shouted some- 
thing that they could not hear above the 


racing engine. There was an uncertain move- | 


and the big Elton leaped out of the rut and 
down into the ditch with a lurch. Just as they 
were half under the load of hay the back end 
of the car sagged down alarmingly. 

‘**Look out!’’ cried Herm. ‘* You’!l be stalled! 
Put her into low, quick!’’ But they were 
stalled before Herm finished. The engine 
roared, but they did not move an inch. 

‘*There! You lunkhead!’’ snarled Herm 
**You’ve spilt the beans now!’’ 

Shouts came from behind, and George des- 
perately crowded on all the power he had. 

‘*My wagon tongue’s broke,’’ said the 
farmer, appearing in front of them. ‘‘Want me 
to hitch on my team and pull you out?’’ 

“Git out of the way!’’ yelled George. 

Herm caught a glimpse of some one approach- 
ing the car, and a moment later a man tried to 
pass round on the ditch side of the stranded 
automobile. But the mud was too deep, and 
he went back. 

**Come on, boys! We’ve got ’em!’’ cried a 
voice from under the loadeof hay. ‘‘ Hurry up!’’ 


ORAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 





“YOU MEAN WHAT ARE YOU GOIN’ TO DO 
I'M NOT IN ANY TROUBLE" 


As Herm peered vainly at the load, trying 
to see who and how many were coming, he 
saw a strange thing. Half the load was sliding 
toward them. Half-smothered howls came from 
underneath. At that instant the hind wheels 
suddenly took hold, and out of the ditch they 
went like a shot. Something not unlike a huge 
snake whirled, writhing, through the air and 
felled the farmer to the earth. Swinging round, 
it struck Herm in the face and finally fell, 
twisting and doubling, into the ditch. 

As they gained the road, George gave one 
fearful glance behind and saw a confused 
jumble of hay, men, mules and wagon, with a 
wild medley of howls and yells coming from it. 

‘‘What—what the dickens you pulling off 
now ?’’ cried Herm, as he wiped mud out of 
one eye. ‘‘What was that thing?’’ 

George chuckled. ‘‘It might have been a boa 
constrictor or a sea serpent from the ditch 
water, Wut it wasn’t. That was a hay rope.’’ 
George chuckled again. ‘‘When we got stalled 
under that hay the right hind wheel was 
spinnin’ like mad, and the hay caught in it 
and pulled about half a ton off the wagon 
before it broke. ’’ 

Light began to dawn on Herm’s understand- 
ing. ‘‘Them fellers was just crawlin’ under 
when it pulled the load over. ’’ 

‘Some of it got under the wheels, and we 
climbed out,’’ finished George. 

‘*Hit the high places!’’ commanded Herm, 
looking back. ‘‘They’ve got by some way. 


| They’re comin’ !’” 
‘*Gosh!’’ George started to sweat. From far | 


| 
| 





As they neared the town Herm looked back 
for the fiftieth time. ‘‘We won’t be more than 


| two miles ahead when we git there. You’ll 


have to talk fast to convince the owner of this 
ear of your good intentions before they come 
along with their rope. ’’ 

George turned a shade or two paler. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we don’t find him the first thing? What 
then ?’’ 

“‘Oh, well, they probably won’t hang but 
one of us after I explain matters, and I’ll take 
your car back home to your folks in good 
order. ’’ 

Jamming on every ounce of power, George 
tore into town, a good three miles in the lead. 

‘*‘Where’s the owner of that car that was 
taken ?’’ he hurriedly asked the proprietor of 
the restaurant. 

The proprietor stared at them a moment, 
then shouted, ‘‘Here they are, Ben!’’ 

A man who was sitting beside the door 
leaped to his feet and ran forward. ‘‘Hey, 
you!’’ he said harshly. ‘‘Where’s.my car? 
What are you trying to do with it, anyway ? 
Here I’ve had a sheriff’s posse out after you 
all the afternoon—offered two hundred dollars’ 
reward for the return of my car, and now you 
come in as cool as you please!’’ With one eye 
on the door, George explained matters as rap- 


ment of the load of hay, and he plied a long idly as possible. A crowd gathered. 


willow switch on his team. 


‘*That’s a fine story!’’ snorted the owner. 


Leaning out, Herm looked back nervously. | ‘‘You probably haven’t any car at all. Just 
‘*They’re only about half a mile back. Half a| plain joy riders—common thieves. ’’ 


minute and we’ll be gobbled up!’’ 


While George talked, Herm had been look- 


George wrenched desperately at the wheel, | ing the place over, and suddenly he stopped 
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his companion’s flood of words. ‘‘This place 
fronts on two streets, don’t it? The way we 
fooled ourselves was by coming into the east 
door and going out of the west one. Come on 
here with me!’’ 

He and George started for the east door, 
with the angry owner and his friends close 
behind. There by the curb stood the faithful 
*‘prairie schooner,’’ with the full camp gear 
tied on behind. 

‘‘There!l’’ cried Herm. ‘‘Look her over— 
see if it ain’t the same as yours. Same make, 
same model, everything but the camp gear. ’’ 

Just then the sheriff’s posse appeared, cov- 
ered with mud and hay but full of zeal and 
authority. Loud and long were the explana- 
tions. At last the owner of the car, who 





seemed anxious to end the matter, said, ‘‘ Now, 


see here! You’ve plastered my car with mud, 
used up ten gallons of gasoline and some oil 
and tires. Pay me for them and ten dollars’ 
damage and go along about your business. ’’ 

‘And me!’’ shouted the sheriff. ‘‘Pay for 
my gas and for these men, —about forty dollars, 
say,—and it’ll be all right. ’’ 

George was about to comply when Herm 
held up his hand. ‘‘We’ll do it,’’ said he 
loudly, ‘‘just as soon as we collect that two 
hundred reward that was offered for the return 
of the car.’’ 

George waved Herm back, paid the owner 
his damages, but completely ignored the sher- 
iff. No one interfered when he and Herm 
climbed into their car and drove away, leav- 
ing the whole crew standing on the sidewalk 
staring at one another. 


THE CARDCASE 


“%y Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher 


NCE in the forties, 

when Twimblethorpe 

was merely a village 
in the Illinois swamps, 
Anne Howe had danced at 
The Green Paroquet with 
Lyman Jones, the only car- 
penter in the place. 

‘*That night,’’ said Anne’s granddaughter, 
Mellicent Mavory, ‘‘she wore the first ‘bit 
calico’ dress that had ever been seen in the 
town; her mother had paid forty-two pounds 
of butter for it the week before. Grandmother 
and Lyman, who wore an elegant green broad- 
cloth suit and fancy pumps, were the hand- 
somest couple at the ball. ’’ 

Miss Mavory, a thin, nervous woman, was 
standing at the window of her three-room 
house on the edge of Twimblethorpe, now a 
roaring town with ten-story hotels and long 
stretches of asphalt, over which rolled an un- 
ending succession of automobiles. Before her 
in the old-rose plush chair sat Christobel 
Avery, home from the University of Chicago 
for the spring holidays. Christobel was nine- 
teen years old, with a crinkly mop of yellow 
hair and very blue eyes; she pursed her lips 
seriously as she crocheted at a cardcase of 
delicate lavender hue. 

Finally Mellicent, whose forty-five years of 
trouble had still left her with something of a 
rosebud tint of girlishness, crossed to her vis- 
itor’s side. 

‘*And how is it now?’’ she continued with 
some bitterness. ‘‘Nothing but money counts. 
Lyman Jones got rich by inventing a ring for 
pigs’ noses, and look at his grandson, Lyman. 
He belongs to the Country Club and has the 
fastest machines. The older Lyman cared quite 
a bit for my grandmother at one time, if I can 
judge by her diary, and yet if I should mount 
the steps of his grandson’s brick house and 
calmly say to his wife that I’d come to call —’’ 

Christobel lifted a troubled face. » 

‘*T know, Miss Mellicent, that money counts 
for quite a lot here, but if you knew the wealthy 
people, I’m sure you’d find them kind enough 
at heart. It’s only that their goodness gets a 
little crusted over.’’ 

Miss Mellicent doggedly clasped her elbows 
and stared at the little stove with its butterfly 
chink of wavering light. 

‘‘What I’m trying to say,’’ she continued, 
‘‘is this: In the early days my grandmother, 
who came from a good old family in Ohio, 
danced with the carpenter and the baker and 
the candlestick maker. There weren’t any 
social distinctions then. Later things changed, 
of course. Grandmother married a handsome 
lad from Kentucky, a carpenter. Bad luck 
followed every venture Seth Mavory made— 
and after every venture of his descendants, 
too, for that matter. To-day I haven’t as much 
worldly goods as grandmother had; I’m a no- 
body on Blossom Avenue. 

‘*People who have wealth have pretty nearly 
everything else, it seems to me,—musiec, pic- 
tures, clothes, interesting friends,—for, in a 
sense, money does help bring you friends. J 
want to talk to the famous bishop that’s here 
from Detroit; I want to know the new French 
teacher at the university; I want to serve tea 
to the interesting women of the town just as 
my grandmother did to all the women, but you 
see I can’t.’’ 

Christobel thrust her crochet needle into a 
cork before she replied. 

“If I’ve learned anything from dormitory 
life, it’s this: it isn’t what you have that 
counts, or who you are; it’s what you do and 
think and say. Taking care of a sick family 
for some twenty odd years has cut you off 
from the activities of the town. And you won’t 
try now. You wouldn’t come to my teas, and 
you don’t call on any new people in the neigh- 
borhood. ’’ 

‘*Faith, child, and what should I be doing 
with a cardcase ?’’ demanded Miss Mavory 
laughingly. But Christobel did not answer, 
and when, a few moments later, she left, she 
seemed to be deep in thought. 

Soon after she had gone there was a knock 





at the back door, and Miss Mellicent ran to 
open it. Natalie West walked into the kitchen. 
Natalie was a slight little person, with a great 
deal of very white hair and blue eyes that were 
undimmed, though she was sixty years old. 

‘*T declare, Natalie, I forgot for a time that 
it was Friday night. You put on the tablecloth, 
and I’ll poke the fire. I peeled the potatoes 
this noon. ’’ 

‘*T brought sweet pickles and cream puffs,’’ 
said Natalie happily as she took off her gray 
plaid shaw] and laid her packages down. ‘‘I 
tried to get olives, but I couldn’t.’’ 

Natalie lived alone in a house that was not 
much larger than Mellicent’s; it stood in a 
clump of evergreens on the next block. The 
town had outgrown Natalie, too. She and 
Mellicent had often talked of living together, 
but as neither was willing to give up her house- 
hold goods and her garden, they compromised 
on much visiting back and forth, and on 
always eating supper together on Friday eve- 
ning, first at one house, then at the other. 

‘*T’ve been telling Christobel that money’s 
the only thing that counts in this 
town,’’ said Mellicent as she but- 
tered the frying pan vigorously. ‘‘I 
just shouted every black thought in 
my head. Natalie West, -why aren’t 
you and I at Mrs. Stetson-Smith’s 
musicale this evening? Why didn’t 
we go to Mrs. Kimberlin’s tea yes- 
terday afternoon ?’’ 

‘*We weren’t invited, ’’ said matter- 
of-fact Natalie as she spread the 
hemstitched tablecloth. There was 
a short silence, and then Mellicent 
burst forth: 

‘+ Tt’s a snobbish, horrid society 
here! We’d be beautifully received, 
wouldn’t we, if we set out to go call- 
ing in gingham dresses and mittens 
and half-soled shoes! What do they 
care if your ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower? It’s your pocketbook 
that they’re looking at.’’ 

‘*'The potatoes are burning, Mellie. 
I think folks are folks, whether they 
wear trains or aprons, and I reckon 
there’s not a one of those women 
but’d be glad to talk to us if they 
once got started. I don’t suppose 
there’s one of them that’s got as 
good a rose-jar recipe as yours, or 
knows half so much about flowers. ’’ 

Mellicent laughed and turned her 
thoughts toward supper. She was a 
little ashamed of her unusual out- 
burst, and she made a special effort 
to entertain her friend. When Natalie 
wrapped herself in the fringed shaw] 
and started out into the March night, 
her companion called out after her, 
‘*Natalie, I wouldn’t trade you for 
the President’s wife herself !’’ 

One Friday a few weeks later as 
Miss Mellicent was hopefully prod- 
ding the earth in her daffodil bed, 
the postman handed her a tiny 
package. In some excitement, for gifts were 
few, she hurried into the house and unwrapped 
it. From folds of white tissue paper she drew 
forth a cardcase. Christobel’s card fluttered to 
the floor. 

‘*My dollars and doughnuts !’’ exclaimed 
Miss Mellicent. ‘‘It’s a corn-belt cardcase!’’ 

The cardcase was pretty ; it looked like the 
first apple blossoms of spring, and it made 
you think of soft silks, warm sunlight and 
slender ladies pouring tea. 

‘It’s a challenge,’’ said Mellicent to her- 
self. ‘‘Christobel expects me to use it. What’s 
this?’’ 

There were two lines on the back of the card: 


Underneath the ugly coal, 
Everywhere’s the diamond soul. 


Christobel had misquoted purposely. 

To Natalie West, who arrived just then with 
an assortment of golden seeds in pill boxes, 
Miss Mellicent turned a queer, excited face. 





‘* Natalie, you might as well go home and 











look over your trousseau. We aren’t going to 
braid rugs this afternoon. We’re going out after 
diamond souls. If I don’t do it right away, I 
never shall, and 1’ve talked too much to Chris- 
tobel to back down without a trial.’’ 

Natalie’s eyes opened wide in surprise, and 
her friend explained. 

‘* Tf I accept this challenge, Natalie,—and 
perdition seize me for a goose,—I’m not going 
to take easy ones. We’!] call first on Mrs. Kit- 
tredge.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ Natalie agreed, ‘‘ I reckon if I’d 
been in the hospital with appendicitis for two 
weeks, I’d be right glad to see some of the 
neighbors come in. I’ll take her some quince 
honey.’’ 

** Secondly,’’ said Mellicent, ‘‘ we’ll go see 
Mrs. Van Meter.’’ 

‘* We ought to’ve gone there long before, I 
suppose. That was such a pretty baby she lost. 
And after that why can’t we go see Anne 
Logan Eversleigh ?’’ 

Mellicent gazed at her friend in amazement. 

‘*T don’t see why we shouldn’t,’’ said Nat- 
alie defensively. ‘‘I reckon if she knew how 
often we’d read her poems, and how we’ve 
watched for every new one, she’d be right glad 
to see us.’’ , 

‘*All right.’’ Mellicent’s tones were almost 
hollow. ‘‘What will you wear, Nats?’’ 

‘*My purple brocade and my silk coat and 
my bonnet with the geraniums. Mellie, we 
haven’t any cards!’ 

For a long minute the two stared at each 
other. Finally the younger spoke, and into her 
tone crept grimness. 

‘*Nats, we can’t afford to buy any, but do 
you remember the cards we had when we were 
girls? We’ll use those. And if there are any 
diamond souls where we’re going, they won’t 
care a bit if those cards are colored and printed, 
instead of white engraved ones. ’’ 

‘Probably not,’’ agreed Natalie. ‘‘ J 
shouldn’f. Mine are in my trunk and I’ll go 
right home and look them up. You come by 
for me at two o’clock, Mellie.’’ 

Promptly at two o’clock, dressed in her worn 
blue suit and plain hat, Mellicent turned in at 
Natalie’s white gate. 

‘* T got an extra good supper,’’ Natalie said, 
‘*hecause maybe, Mellie, you’re right. Maybe 
clothes count more’n I think. I don’t know 
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IN FRONT OF THE BIG DOORS THEY 


FALTERED A LITTLE 


that I myself would be very glad to see this 
purple brocade ringing my bell.’’ 

‘* Nonsense! Are you going to take that 
quince honey ?’’ 

‘‘Tam,’’ said Natalie tranquilly. ‘‘Come on.” 

They went down the street. The soft winds 
of April fluttered their clothes and brushed 
their faces. The lilacs had put forth green 
shoots. At the end of Blossom Avenue a blue- 
bird called from a peach tree. 

The hospital itself was half a mile away, 
and the two traversed almost the whole dis- 
tance in silence. In front of the big doors they 
faltered a little. 

‘*Shall we give our cards to whoever comes ?’’ 
asked Natalie. 

“*T don’t believe you do at a place like this. 
O Nats, some one’s opening the door!’’ 

“Of course, ’’ said Natalie with dignity, and 
when the pleasant-faced maid confronted them, 
she bowed. 

‘“May we see Mrs. Kittredge?’ she asked. 





Luckily they had come during visiting hours, 








and the maid led them through long corridors 
to the elevator and then down a long passage- 
way. A nurse in blue uniform opened the door 
of Room 14 and bade the visitors enter. Melli- 
cent’s heart was thumping hard, but the minute 
she saw the big-eyed face on the pillow she 
forgot her fright. Her eyes shone kindly down 
at the young woman. 

‘*T am Miss West, and this is Miss Mavory,’’ 
said Natalie, with fter little bow. ‘‘We’re your 
neighbors, but I don’t suppose you remember 
us. We’ve called for a moment to see how you 
are and to leave you this quince honey, which 
we hope you’ll enjoy. It’s made from quinces 
from the big tree by the cistern. ’’ 

There were those who, disapproving Mrs. 
Kittredge’s very fashionable costumes and her 
pursuit of pleasure, had called her heartless, 
but the two visitors on this sunny April day 
soon found her very sweet. They were touched 
at her weakness, the dark circles under her 
eyes and her thin hands. They vied with each 
other in telling her interesting bits about Blos- 
som Avenue. 

‘When I get away from here,’’ suddenly 
said Mrs. Kittredge with some vigor, ‘‘I want 
to bring Johnnie down to see you. Johnnie’s 
my baby. I’m afraid I’ve neglected him a 
little.’ To her visitors’ concern, a tear splashed 
down her cheek. 

When the two rose to go, Natalie laid her 
ecard on the tiny white table. ‘‘We should 
have called before,’’ she said kindly, ‘‘but 
you know how busy life is. Good-by, Mrs. 
Kittredge. ’’ . 

They left behind them Johnnie’s mother, 
holding in her hand Natalie’s card, which 
was faint pink, with a flying dove in one 
corner carrying in its mouth a big red rose. 

‘*Now, let’s go back to Mrs. Van Meter’s,’’ 
said Natalie briskly. ‘‘I’d rather save Anne 
Logan Eversleigh till the last.’’ 

In a short time they were climbing the stone 
steps of the big Van Meter house at the end 
of Blossom Avenue. Mellicent took out the 
cardease, and when a pink-cheeked maid 
opened the door and stared a little at them, 
she dropped on her tray the carefully selected 
cards. With something of a sinking heart Melli- 
cent saw the maid bear the cards away. Hers 
had in the corner a clump of moss roses and 





this verse in fine print: 


How sweetly blooms the blushing rose— 
It fills with fragrant scent the air. 
Accept this greeting which I send, 

That every bliss thy path attend. 


Her name ran across the card in flowing 
seript. 

The maid came back, smiling pleasantly, 
and they followed her timidly. Mrs. Van Meter 
was waiting for them with the cards in her 
hand. She was dressed in heavy black, and 
her face was sadder than any face they had 
ever seen before. In a moment they were 
seated, and Natalie began to tell of their visit 
to the hospital. Mrs. Van Meter listened atten- 
tively. . 

‘*You know lots of people think she doesn’t 
care for anything but cabarets and moving pic- 
tures and parties,’’ said Natalie, whose ideas 
of the pastimes of the rich were rather vague, 
‘*but there’s really lots to her. She’s worried 
now about her baby, for fear the servants will 
neglect him. ’’ 

Their hostegs lifted her beautiful head. ‘‘Do 
you suppose,’’ she asked, ‘‘that if I went to 
her and begged her very hard she would lend 
me the baby till she gets well? I know her 
slightly. ’’ 

‘‘Of course she would,’’ said Natalie, and 
Mellicent for a moment saw the room through 
tears. 

When they left, their hostess held out her 
hand cordially. ‘‘You’ll come again?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I am sure we shall be friends. ’’ 

‘“*O Nats,’’ said Mellicent when they were 
outside, ‘‘let’s go home before I’m overcome 
with the wonder of it all!’’ 

‘*T s’pose we ought to’ve said something 
about the baby,’’? mused Natalie, ‘‘but of 
course she knew we were sorry. It was such 
a pretty baby! What, go home now? Why, 
there’s Anne Logan Eversleigh!’’ 

‘*Nats, we can’t go there! She’s famous all 
over the United States!’’ 

‘*T reckon Miss Eversleigh ought to be proud 
to have us come to see her. Poets are just 
folks, anyway. ’’ 

Mellicent followed her meekly, block after 
block, to the older part of the city. When they 
came in sight of the rambling old house, one 
of the few relics of the early fifties, their 
hearts thumped violently. They walked slowly 
up the stone walk, bordered on each side by 
budding lilacs. Natalie rang the bell. 

‘*She’s probably forty, at least,’? Natalie 
said confidently. They had never seen her pic- 
ture, and they had spent many an evening 
speculating as to her looks. ‘‘What color do 
you guess her eyes, Mellie?’’ 

At that moment the door was opened by a 
slender, very tall young girl, who smiled down 
at them in a friendly way. 

‘*Is Miss Eversleigh in?’’ asked Natalie, as 
she handed her the cards. 

“T am Miss Eversleigh,’’ answered the gir! 
with a quick look of interest. ‘‘Won’t you 
come in??? 

Natalie stared in astonishment at the young 





woman before her; she could not reconcile hei 
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picture of a middle-aged poet with this lithe 
girl, still in the twenties. Their hostess led 
them into the library, where, at a table pro- 
tected by newspapers, a tall young man in a 
kitehen apron was cleaning a queer-looking 
jug. 

‘ ‘*Oh, you’ve found Kate Smith’s crazy jug!’’ 
eried Mellicent. 

‘*Ts that what it is? What do you do with 
it, anyway ?’”’ asked the young man eagerly. 

‘‘Tt’s a erazy jug. It’s just interesting; you 
don’t do anything with it. You get every 
small thing you can think of, and then fasten 
it on an ordinary jug with putty. Next you 
varnish it. They made them in my grand- 
mother’s day. ’’ 

‘*Here’s a corkscrew and a hairpin and a 
seed pod,’’ exclaimed the man with even more 
interest, ‘‘and a ring! I hadn’t seen that.’’ 

“That was Kate’s. She was engaged to Felix 
Mills, oh, years and years ago, and he went 
away without saying good-by. Then she found 
the diamond wasn’t real. She put the ring on 
her crazy jug, which she was just making, 








and set the jug in the parlor, where everyone 
could see it. She almost died of it, but I think 
she finally married some one else. You see 
Grandmother Mavory kept a journal, and I 
know all the stories of the town, pretty near.’’ 

‘*My brother is writing a book,’’ explained 
Miss Eversleigh. ‘‘ He is getting the back- 
ground for a Western novel, and he’s glad to 
find anything about the early history of this 
part of the country and particularly about 
this town. ’’ 

‘*¥ou may have grandmother’s diary,’’ said 
Miss Mellicent readily, ‘‘for she talks about 
events as well as people. ’’ 

It seemed wonderful beyond measure to her 
that she, a plain little nobody from nowhere, 
had something of worth to give to those starry 
young people, something that made them so 
unfeignedly glad. 

When they rose to go, the young girl ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Oh, please don’t leave us yet! I so want you 
to meet my friend. Do stay a little longer!’’ 

She went to the foot of the stairs and called, 





‘Janet! Come down a moment, won’t you?’’ 
Janet came down. She, too, was slender and 
young, and she had a pair of wonderful dark 
eyes. They swept the two visitors swiftly, 
curiously, but not unkindly, as Miss Evers- 
leigh made the introductions. 

‘*Won’t you play for us, Janet? And I’ll 
order tea.’’ 

Janet readily walked into the next room and 
seated herself at the piano. She turned her 
head to look at the little group in the library 
and then she smiled, such a slow, heart-warm- 
ing smile! She began to play, slowly at first, as 
if she threaded her way through an unknown 
garden ariot with heliotrope and honeysuckle 
and long rows of box. There were deeper notes, 
too, that seemed to Mellicent to be dripping 
wet with rain, and a few mighty ones that 
shook the heart as a windstorm shakes the 
house. The tears ran down Mellicent’s face 
as she listened, and Natalie’s eyes were two 
stars. 

‘¢ Oh, thank you, thank you!”’ cried the 
delighted guests when the angel host of notes 





had flown away—but neither knew that they 
had been listening toa pianist of national fame. 

Then a maid brought tea and many little 
frosted cakes. Mellicent sat by the crackling 
fire, not tasting a thing she ate, so rapt was 
her mood; but Natalie, while she chatted 
of Johnnie Kittredge and lilacs and nesting 
robins, had triumphantly analyzed the icings. 

Finally they rose to go, and Janet shook 
hands with them, and so did Miss Eversleigh. 
The poet gave them her hand and a long warm 
look from her clear eyes. Somehow, they found 
themselves on the street again. Mellicent had 
no body; she was just a soul on fluttering 
wings, borne hither and thither by word and 
sound. Something must break this hurting 
ecstacy, lest she fall. 

Natalie broke the charm. The marvels of 
the afternoon had tinged her-cheeks with pink 
and filled her eyes with happy light. She 
stepped along proudly in the purple brocade. 

‘** And to think that on top of it all we’ve got 
a steak for supper!’’ she said with satisfaction 
and settled her bonnet with the geraniums. 
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“ ALMOST DOVE RIGHT IN ON TOP OF HIM. SCARED ME ALMOST AS MUCH AS THE SHELL" 


THE NIGHT PATROL OF CRISSCROSS 


“By Joseph BE. Olson 


kind following that line, Mac.’’ Sergt. 

Bern lighted a candle from a burning 
stub on the switchboard and stuck it into the 
soft tallow. ‘‘Can’t savvy it at all. Been out 
on it several times, but plagued if I could see 
anything out of the ordinary. Keep your eyes 
open, Mac. Information is getting through to 
Fritz some way.’’ 

The rumble of guns, muffled by the thick 
dirt walls and ceiling, beat like a pulse through 
the dugout, and at each discharge of big gun 
or battery the candles flickered. Through the 
rumble was interspersed the whistle of shells 
winging back and forth—a crescendo whine 
and a thud from ‘‘Jerry,’’ a shaking roar and 
a dying whistle from the French or Belgian 
batteries that were behind the American troops 
on this particular ‘‘quiet’’ sector. 

The dugout sheltered a telephone exchange 
of the 11th Field Signal Battalion, from which 
the lines ran out to every part of the front. To 
that nerve centre of battle, or through it, flashed 
messages that meant more ground up front, 
the lives of men and a new grip on the throat 
of the enemy. 

The particular line to which Sergt. Bern 
referred—Crisscross to Regimental P. C. (Post 
Command)—had caused much anxiety and not 
a little comment. Mystery surrounded it. Sev- 
eral times within a week it had ‘‘gone out,’’ 
cut by shrapnel or a shell; but as often it had 
been mysteriously repaired before the ‘‘trouble 
shooters, ’’ going out from each end, could find 
the break. It was the one line of the twelve- 
drop board over which business was never 
interrupted; but it was the one line that was 
causing the most anxiety. Neither the day 
patrols nor the night patrols could account for 
the many times when some one who did not 
come from the P. C. or the exchange had 
mended it. The line would be reported out of 
commission and ‘‘trouble shooters’’ would start 
from each end. Meeting about halfway without 
having found a ‘‘ break ’’ or ‘* short,’’ they 
would ‘‘test in’’ and find it in working order. 

Corp. McKenna, who was called Mac, was 
just taking over the night patrol from the 
exchange to see whether he could solve the 
problem, and Private Lee Lehman was to go 
with him. 

‘*Keep your eyes open, Mac,’’ Bern repeated. 
‘Of course we’re much obliged to the gentle- 
man or the spook or whatever it is that’s fixing 
our breaks for us; but you know he’s not 
doing it for fun; there’s a leak of information 
through to Fritz somewhere. ’’ 

There was a buzzing at the switchboard and 
the operator plugged in. ‘‘St. Benoit Station, 
sir—yes, sir—just going out now, sir.’’ A long 
pause. ‘Yes, sir.’’ He took the receiver spring 
from his head and turned. ‘‘It was Maj. Whit- 
ley. Gave me the deuce about Crisscross again. 
Mae, you’d better solve the mystery, if you 
don’t want Old Whit riding all of us.’’ 

Mac swung the strap of a test set over his 
shoulder. His inclination to grumble had been 


a a ghost or a spook of some 





increased by his losing several 
nights of sleep. ‘‘Why pick on 
me?’’ he asked. ‘‘Ain’t there an 
intelligence department in this 
man’s army ?’’ 

The two ‘‘ trouble shooters ’’ 
walked out through the winding, 
black entrance. Lee picked up a ladder outside 
the door. It was an unpleasant night. The air 
was damp with a light fog; the stars gleamed 
dimly ; there was no moon. 

‘*A good night for murder, eh?’’ Mac began. 

‘‘Great Cesar, but they’re pounding away 
to-night, corp! Seem to be looking for us, 
too.’’ A shell whistled down and exploded a 
hundred yards to their left, and the whip-snap 
of a ‘‘whiz-bang’’ sounded off to the right. 
‘*Hope they don’t come between those two.’’ 

For a short way the line was easy to follow, 
for it was carried along a busy road upon 
poles and skeleton trees. But farther on it cut 
into a jumble of forest, where there had been 
heavy fighting. The trees that were still stand- 
ing had been stripped of branches, and the 
ground was fairly pitted with shell holes; here 
and there the dark form of an abandoned gun 
showed in the faint starlight. The wire was 
strung from trees and stumps, and in one place 
over the scrap of a fallen aéroplane, but often 
it ran along the ground. The boys picked their 
way carefully, watching for ‘‘breaks’’ where 
the line was silhouetted against the sky and 
letting it slip through their hands where it 
followed the ground. “g 

They had covered nearly half the distance 
to P. C. when they were startled by the ap- 
proach of a big shell. 

‘**Duck!’’ Mac yelled, and he himself dived 
headforemost into a shell hole. .The death 
messenger shrieked down and exploded -close 
at hand with a deafening din and flash and 
covered the boys with a spray of dirt. 

‘*All right?’? Mac asked as he crawled out. 

Lee laughed nervously. ‘‘Yes, but I wish 
Fritz would be a little more careful where 
he pn 

‘*See here,’’ Mac interrupted. Lee went over 
to where his comrade was looking down into 
the shell hole. The form of a man lay at 
the bottom. ‘‘Dead German,’’ Mac went on. 
‘* Almost dove right in on top of him. Scared 
me almost as much as the shell. Funny they 
didn’t put him under when they went over 
this ground; all the rest are buried.’’ 

The ‘‘ trouble shooters ’’ went on, making 
test calls to the operators once in a while, and 
the first night passed without further incident. 
But at the exchange dugout Mac heard news 
that a lineman does not like to hear. 

‘* Your line is out,’’ the operator sleepily 
informed him as he entered. ‘‘Went out five 
minutes after you tested in the last time; 
haven’t been able to get P. C. since except by 
going round through the Haverly exchange. 








‘*Wait a minute,’’ he added as 
the two men prepared to go out 
again. ‘‘I’ll try it once more.’’ 
He rang, and without delay the 
unmistakable voice of the P. C. 
operator answered. ‘‘Well, I’ll 
be hanged!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ All 
O. K. again. What do you know about that?’’ 
Mac slipped off his shoes and piled into an 
empty bunk, but tired as he was it was fully 
an hour before he could sleep. 

The mystery of the Crisscross line troubled 
him. By the next night firing had died down 
considerably. Machine guns were still talking 
their magpie language, and an occasional shell 
wheeled over and exploded with a clatter as 
if a pile of lumber had fallen. Mac and Lee 
went out as usual to patrol Crisscross; they 
were both rather crestfallen because their line, 
which had always given little or no trouble, 
should now be causing such concern at head- 
quarters. 

‘*Well,’’ Mac mumbled half to himself, ‘‘I’m 
not a detective, but I’ll bet a hatful of francs 
I’ll get the fellow that’s tampering with it!’’ 

A short distance farther on they found a 
place where the line had been neatly spliced. 
Mace lighted a match and shaded it carefully 
with his hands. It showed that the tape was 
unlike that which was used in the signal corps 
and that it was wound in a peculiar but effi- 
cient manner. Whistling softly, he let the 
match drop from his hand. 

They followed on to the place where the shell 
had surprised them the night before; and out 
of curiosity they looked into the shell hole. 
The body of the German was still there. 

When they were halfway back to the ex- 
change Mac stopped short. ‘‘Say, Lee, did you 
notice anything peculiar to-night about that 
dead German ?’’ 

Lee studied a moment. ‘‘No. Why?’’ 

‘*Do you know, I’ll swear that he’s lying in 
a different position to-night than he was last 
night.’’ 

Lee laughed heartily. ‘*You want to get over 
that, Mac. Don’t let your nerves get you that 
way, or one of these 155’s that drops especially 
close will send you up with shell shock. ’’ 

Mae said no more, but the following after- 
noon he took a walk. As he was leaving the 
exchange, Lee called to him and facetiously 
inquired about his nerves. Mae gave some 
laughing reply and went on along the Criss- 
cross line. When he returned at dusk, he seemed 
in an especially jovial mood. 

When later he set out as usual with Lee, he 
remarked, ‘‘Three times and out, old man.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘**Oh, it’s just my nerves, I guess—shell shock 
probably. Wait and see. ’’ 

A cold rain was drizzling down; and the 
guns were grumbling and roaring as if they 
were enraged at the turn the weather had 





taken. Lightning and flashes from cannons 
vied with one another in the sky ; the machine 
guns were spitting at one another; white, 
green and blue flares were popping up along 
the front line; shells, going and coming, 
whipped across the sky. A Boche plane droned 
its irregular purring defiance to the quivering 
beams from the giant searchlights below. 

‘*T’ll bet there’ll be something doing in the 
morning,’’ Lee said. ‘‘ Looks kind of touchy.’’ 

**Do you know, Lee, that Fritz has got word 
of every combat patrol we have sent out within 
the last week ?’’ 

‘*Well, we can’t help it, can we?’’ 

‘*T think we can, considerably. Wait.’’ 

**See here, Mac, what are you so mysterious 
about to-night? What’s up?’’ 

Mace laughed. ‘‘Oh, I guess I’m a little shell- 
shocked. Just wait. ’’ 

A shell whistled toward them, and the boys 
decided that in the circumstances ‘‘flopping’’ 
was more profitable than mere idle conversa- 
tion. 

When they reached the shell hole in which 
the dead German lay Mac took his comrade 
over to it. He sat down on the edge of the 
hole and slowly, deliberately took out his 
automatic. 

‘*Lee, I’m going to do something now that 
mortal man has never done before. Do you see 
Fritz down in there? Been dead two days at 
least, hasn’t he? Well, I’m goin’ to raise him 
from the dead — hocus-pocus, presto-chango, 
behold !’’ 

His automatic cracked with a flash, and a 
bullet spat into the ground near the head of 
the prostrate figure. The ‘‘corpse’’ jumped up 
like a Jack-in-the-box and yelled ‘‘Kamerad! 
Kamerad!’’ Lee fell back in astonishment; 
Mac kept the German covered. 

‘*Now, what do you think, old man?’’ Mac 
inquired, grinning. ‘‘I’ve got a pretty bad case 
of nerves, haven’t I? Liable to turn into shell 
shock, eh? Let me introduce you to the fellow 
who has been jimming up our line.”’ 

They took a small test set, wire, pliers and 
a pistol from the prisoner; then they herded 
him back toward the exchange. His notebooks 
and papers proved that he was the spy who 
had carried much valuable information to the 
enemy ; consequently, it had been to his interest 
to do his share to keep the Crisscross line open, 
so that he could listen in and hear the orders 
that went to Regimental P. C. 

But Lee was not satisfied. A few days later 
he stopped McKenna. 

‘‘Say, Mac, why were you so cocksure that 
night that Fritz was only playing possum? 
You didn’t know the night before. ’’ 

Mac grinned. ‘‘Well, Lee, you know that I 
went for a walk on the afternoon before we 
caught him ?’’ 

oe Yes. ” 

‘*And that I followed the Crisseross line?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. ””? 

‘*Well,’’ he said with an enlightening grin, 
“you see that time he wasn’t in the shell hole. ’’ 
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Easter is in bloom! 
NH The world’s a room 
” With lilies in the 
window! Let us sing! 
Easter is here, and Spring! 


. 6 
+ 4 
Pid lO 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ORGE the right key to-day if you would 
unlock the right door to-morrow. 


Come, breast the Slope and leave the 
Grassy Vale! 
The Joy of Life is on the Steeper Trail. 


- IST’DAY,’’ says Uncle Zeke, ‘‘ Ah 

drapped foah cents on de floah, an’ dey 
made a big racket. Ef dey had er bin foah 
dollar bills nobody would ’a’ heard ’em drap. 
People is jes’ lak money: dem dat make de mos’ 
noise ain’t allus of de mos’ account. ’’ 


NE who was present tells in the London 
Times this story of the way in which 
Lord Fisher reconciled two of his friends who 
had quarreled. He invited both of them to dine 
with him. When they took their places at the 
table each of them found in his napkin a pistol 
ready for use. The fun in Lord Fisher’s eyes 
did the rest. 
HE census of telephones, which was taken 
in 1917, shows that there are 53,234 separate 
telephone systems and lines in the United 
States. They operate 28,827,188 miles of wire, 
serve 11,716,520 private patrons and 21,175 
public exchanges and employ 262,629 persons, 
of whom 171,119 are women. There are 211 
messages a year for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 


HE question what income a young couple 
can marry on has probably been discussed 
since the dawn of history, but never perhaps 
has it assumed more importance than at pres- 
ent. A Chicago bank announces that no male 
employee who without special permission mar- 
ries on a salary of less than fifteen hundred 
dollars a year can remain in its service. The 
bank officers declare that that is the smallest 
sum on which two persons can live in Chicago 
to-day. 
T is expected that sailors and savages should 
be tattooed, and side-show performers are 
often notable examples of the art; buta French 
coachman originated the most extraordinary 
design ever worked on a human body. At the 
time of the Dreyfus trial he had at least one 
hundred and twenty illustrations of the case, 
including portraits of the leading persons con- 
nected with it, tattooed on himself. The tattoo- 
ing took almost two years. It almost seems that, 
when he dies, he should be not buried but filed. 
HE wife of the Danish prime minister, 
Mme. Mathilde Zahle, recently resigned 
her position as stenographer in the Danish 
Rigsdag, after reporting its sessions for twenty- 
six years. She so loved the work, which brought 
her into close touch with national politics, that 
she would not give it up even when she be- 
came, next to the Queen, the ‘‘first lady of the 
land’’ ; but for a long time she gave her salary 
to establish and maintain a foundation for the 
benefit of other stenographers of the Rigsdag. 


HO does not remember when the so- 
called ‘‘conversation lozenges’’ were the 
delight of his childish heart; but who ever 
supposed they would find their way to the 
Red Sea and delight the hearts—adult as well 
as childish —of the Arabians! Yet ‘‘ motto 
candy,’’ as it is now called, and ‘“‘A BC 
lozenges’’ from this country and England are 
among the most popular sweets in Arabia. 
The American consul at Aden even urges 
American manufacturers to use the Arabic 
alphabet and Arabic mottoes on their candy 
and promises them a large sale if they will do 
so. So may Scheherazade offer the caliph a new 
pleasure. 
HE Salvation Army of the British Isles is 
cooperating with the governmentin helping 
women to emigrate to those colonies where 
there are more men than women. There are 
approximately 1,250,000 more women than men 
in the United Kingdom, which means that 
many more than a million must choose between 
emigration and spinsterhood. The records of 





the Salvation Army show that three fifths of 
the girls who emigrated several years ago to 
countries where women were in the minority 
were married within three years of their ar- 
rival; and opportunities for work at good wages 
attract many women who would not leave 
home merely to find a husband. 


os 9 


THE WATCHWORD 


N those first trembling Easters after the 

dawn of Christianity the little harried 

band of believers made a watchword for 
their troubled souls. When they passed one 
another hurriedly on the highway or met by 
stealth in darkened upper chambers an eager 
voice would ery, ‘‘Christ is risen!’’? And in- 
stantly another would answer, ‘‘He is risen 
indeed !’’ 

Thus, with two quick phrases they defied 
the bitterness of death and, as it were, pledged 
themselves to immortality. It is perhaps the 
briefest bit of dialogue that history has pre- 
served; yet upon those slight syllables the 
whole fate of humanity turned as on a pivot. 

In these days the world is emerging slowly 
from another crucifixion. The war ended many 
months ago, but tumult and disaster are still 
rife; nations are offended and perplexed, and 
many a heart is discouraged. More than ever 
before it is a time to remind ourselves that 
man’s happiness still hangs on those seven old 
words. 

We have fought and suffered and endured, 
and the victory we have won is worth the price 
we paid for it. Nevertheless, there would be a 
shadow over our rejoicing if we knew beyond 
peradventure that our dead are dead forever, 
and that in a little while the whole race must 
follow them down to senseless dust. 

It all swings back two thousand years and 
hinges again on the ancient and everlasting 
hope. Green boughs and quickening seeds alone 
cannot make spring; nor have the silencing of 
the guns and the home-coming of the men 
brought victory and peace. The root of Easter 
lies in the sod of an old garden across the sea. 
We shall have missed half the meaning of the 
past six years if we dare now to reckon without 
the Resurrection. 

We do not dare. To-day, as long ago,—and 
more than yesterday,—men’s hearts challenge 
one another when they meet. From every side, 
spoken only spiritually, perhaps, but appre- 
hended as never before, come the ancient sign 
and countersign : 


Christ is risen! 
He is risen indeed! 


o 9 
RECONSTRUCTION IN FRANCE 


HEN it became evident last year how 

y V slowly the European nations that had 

been at war were reaching their old 
standard in producing goods, paying their 
debts and exporting merchandise, many per- 
sons were disposed to ascribe the delay to the 
people’s unwillingness to get back to work. 
There seemed for a time to be a considerable 
basis for that theory. Europe was ‘‘ war- 
weary.’’ A part of its people were feeling the 
exhaustion of army service; another part were 
feeling the exhaustion of work in munitions or 
supply factories during the long hours and 
under the excessive pressure of war time. 
With peace came reaction. 

But it is also probable that the outside world 
was deceived both as to the extent and as to 
the probable continuance of the inertia. One 
proof that the world was misled appears in 
the reports, now coming to hand, of what the 
French people have been doing. For example, 
the number of factories in France destroyed 
or damaged by the war was reported by the 
government a year ago to be 1986; but by 
August 835 of them were again at work; by 
September 1278, and by November 1385. In 
August they were employing only 12%, per 
cent of the number of workers that had been 
employed in 1914. By November the proportion 
had risen to more than 23 per cent. 

In the invaded provinces the war had made 
4,400,000 acres of agricultural land so unfit for 
cultivation that it had been producing almost 
nothing. Last November the government re- 
ported that 1,002,000 acres had been sown to 
winter crops and added that by the present 
spring 1,682,000 acres would be under seed. 

Of the wrecked railway system, which a 
year ago could hardly carry the crops to mar- 
kets, nearly 1400 miles in the north and east 
of France was rebuilt between November, 1918, 
and November, 1919. Of 601 bridges, aqueducts 
and culverts that had been destroyed 256 had 
been reconstructed. 

When it is considered how many able-bodied 
men France has lost by the war it is fair to 





assume that the greater part of the working 
population has been busy, at least during the 
latter half of 1919. Indeed, the French Labor 
Bureau, which reported 200,000 laborers un- 
employed at the end of 1918, reported only 
8000 out of work a year later. That, it will be 


.| observed, was in the face of the great increase 


of workers made available by the partial dis- 
banding of the army. It is said that when, in 
a heavy snowstorm last December, the city 
of Paris offered high pay for four thousand 
workers to remove the snow, it could get only 
two thousand. 

During 1919 France could do little to in- 
crease its balance of export trade. It needed 
both its own and foreign merchandise more 
than ever before to make good what the war 
destroyed and to supply what was lacking 
when the war ended. Nevertheless, France 
managed to sell to the United States last year 
$64,300,000 worth more goods than in 1918, 


o 9 


THE POETRY OF EARTH 


i ie poetry of earth is never dead,’’ 
said one who knew more about it than 
most of us; and it is certain that the 
beauty of the natural world is as varied as it 
is inexhaustible. It is not necessary to go far 
to seek the beauty, to travel in strange coun- 
tries, or to explore wide waters. The most 
appealing and the most exquisite loveliness is 
all about us every day, throngs in upon our 
senses, once they are awake to it, with a delight 
sufficient to obscure and banish the haunting 
misery of life. And the loveliness is most 
abundant in common things. The delicacy and 
the secret, creeping growth of casual weeds and 
insects, the large and quiet drift of summer 
clouds in the unfathomable sky, are endless 
revelations of beauty, everywhere and at all 
times accessible. 

Such ample and enduring pleasures are not 
confined to a small class of the leisured or the 
wealthy. The capitalist, with all his millions, 
may not grasp them; the poor laborer or the 
simple child may have an instinctive enjoy- 
ment of them that money cannot buy or. priv- 
ilege confer. 

Yet how many, rich and poor alike, and 
wise and simple, are completely insensible to 
them. We pity the grossly blind, whose eyes 
are obviously shut to the necessary vision of 
even the common things of life such as are 
essential to our animal needs. But we do not 
think of the far greater number whose spiritual 
vision is sealed, so that they are utterly un- 
conscious of all those rich possibilities of joy, 
which need only be seen to make us happier 
and calmer and therefore more profitable to 
ourselves and to others. How many millions 
of men and women there are who live in the 
self-secluded isolation of Peter Bell: 

A primrose by a river’s brim 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


No doubt the poets can help us greatly to 
the vision of the poetry of earth. They can 
unseal our eyes and help us to use them. Best 
of all, they can quicken the imagination behind 
the eye. 

But, after all, it is our own imagination and 
our own eyes that must be of service to us. 
We must learn to give our imagination rein. 
We must learn to open our eyes and not let 
care and trouble seal them. ‘‘I am a man for 
whom the visible world exists, ’’ said Théophile 
Gautier. Can you say it? 


o 2 
BORING THE. EARTH 


AN has obtained an almost complete 
M knowledge of the surface of the earth 

from pole to pole; he has sounded and 
mapped in outline the floor of the oceans; he 
is investigating and, with ample machinery 
for the purpose, is rapidly learning the secrets 
of the upper air; but of the earth itself, of 
what lies beneath its rocks, he knows almost 
nothing. What information he has acquired 
has been thrust upon his observation by nature 
herself, when she wrinkled the plains into 
mountains or laid bare the story of past geo- 
logic ages by the processes of denudation. 

Yet man wishes to know the constitution of 
the planet whereon he dwells, and the only 
way to possess himself of that knowledge is by 
digging into the crust of the earth. The deep- 
est mine shaft in the world is in Brazil—6426 
feet, a mile and a fifth. But attaining that 
depth has added nothing to the sum of human 
knowledge. It is a boring through the primeval 
rock, and extends far below any stratum that 
contains vestiges of life. The heat at the bottom 
is 101° F. It has long been known that the heat 
increases with the depth, but no light has been 





thrown on the question whether the central 
core is solid or fluid—a matter that has always 
been in dispute. 

A few weeks ago there was a gathering of 
men eminent in many branches of science at 
the rooms of the Royal Astronomical] Society 
in London. They met to hear Sir Charles 
Parsons, the inventor of the turbine engine, 
advocate sinking a twelve-mile shaft toward 
the centre of the earth. He urged it purely 
in the interest of science, for he admitted that 
the work would have no commercial value; 
and he merely guessed that it would cost fifty 
million dollars. He did not even suggest the 
nature of the knowledge that might be gained 
by penetrating twelve miles into the earth. 
Of course no one knows; but, since twelve 
miles is less than one three-hundredth of the 
radius of the earth, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the twelfth mile would show us no 
more than what the second mile had shown us. 

There was present at the meeting an experi- 
enced mining engineer who has made some of 
the deepest shafts in the Rand—one of them 
more than a mile deep. He expressed his belief 
that it is impossible to penetrate more than 
three miles. Beyond that distance the heat 
would be unendurable. Moreover, the -rock 
pressure would prevent further digging. Even 
at a depth of one mile the rock flakes off with 
violence enough to kill a man whom the frag- 
ment hits. Sometimes the rock wall explodes 
at the mere touch of a pick. 

Nevertheless, the earth may yet be success- 
fully bored, not for scientific research but for 
manufacturing power. There is a mine in the 
Florentine country where a bore in a volcanic 
region gives vent to a jet of steam so hot and 
at such a pressure that it produces ten thousand 
horse power. In the same way Vesuvius may 
some day be tapped for steam. 

It seems a pity to abandon the idea that we 
can learn those secrets of the earth’s crust that 
lie within a shell no thicker than the depth of 
the sea or the height of the mountains. The 
generation that has traveled to the poles and 
mastered gravitation in flight may not accom- 
plish that feat; but who shall say that any- 
thing is impossible? The next generation may 
solve the problem that now seems beyond 
human power. °° 


DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP 


S Lincoln said, it is not possible to fool 
A all the people all the time. Though 
a considerable sprinkling of college 
professors, newspaper writers and social re- 
formers are pretty well deceived about what 
Lenine and Trotzky are doing in Russia and 
mistake the bleak autocracy of Moscow for a 
wonderful flowering of pure democracy, there 
are other men less flighty or more stubborn, 
who are not so easily misled. 

For example, Mr. Gompers sees that a coun- 
try in which a very large part of the popula- 
tion is wholly disfranchised, and in which the 
farmer or peasant has only one fifth the voting 
power of the city laborer and one twelfth the 
voting power of the soldier, would not be a 
democracy even if it had not a dictator at the 
top. That dictator has decreed compulsory 
labor,—for the benefit of his subjects, no 
doubt,—but Mr. Gompers prefers the Ameri- 
can way, which dislikes involuntary servitude, 
even to a benevolent despot. This is a time 
when a man hears little about the liberty 
that our forefathers thought so important. 
Compulsion, reformation by legislation or by 
decree, is the programme of our impatient 
philosophers to-day. We are glad to observe 
that the influential Mr. Gompers is not car- 
ried away by the rhetoric and the misrepre- 
sentation that is going about, and that he 
recognizes minority rule and despotism when 
he sees them—at least in Russia. 

Karl Kautsky, the brilliant German social- 
ist, is another man who is no dupe of Lenine’s. 
In his book, The Dictatorship of the Proleta- 
riat, he shows that the Bolshevik government 
is not in any sense a democracy, that it is not 
even the rule of the proletariat, but that it 
is the rule of a party, of a group, of a few 
determined and unscrupulous revolutionists. 

Whether Lenine or Kautsky is the better 
interpreter of Karl Marx—for each holds that 
the other is a heretic—is a matter for some 
other authority to decide. But Kautsky, with 
his faith in democracy, with his noble aim,— 
‘the abolition of every form of oppression or 
exploitation, whether of party, class, sex or 
race,’’—and with his distaste for force, for 
compulsion, for tyranny, is a man whom 
Americans can understand even when they 
disagree with many of the articles of his polit- 
ical belief. Lenine, trying to crowd a nation 
into the narrow limits of his theory, can cause 
a great deal of suffering and some distortion 
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perhaps, but he must fail in the end. The 
great revolution has swept feudalism out of 
Russia; that will be its permanent achieve- 
ment. Communism, by decree of the com- 
missaries, will not follow so easily. It loses 
prestige even in Russia. Elsewhere it cannot 
command the adherence either of the intelligent 
socialists or of the labor leaders—and it was 
through socialism and organized labor that 
Lenine meant to overthrow society. 


°° 
LIBERALISM IN JAPAN 


E are accustomed to think of Japan 

y \ as still feudalistic, as little touched by 

any of the storms that have rent the 
Western nations during the last five years. But 
Japan moves, too. In its political evolution it 
is still several stages behind the democracies 
of Europe and America, but more is going on 
beneath the surface than we realize. 

The late ministry of Mr. Hara was itself 
something new in the history of Japan. Hith- 
erto the premiers had always been military 
chieftains or members of the old feudal aris- 
tocracy. Mr. Hara was a civilian, a commoner, 
the leader of a popular political party. Now he 
steps out of office because the measure of fran- 
chise reform that he recommends is not broad 
enough to satisfy many of the members who 
would naturally support him. The suffrage in 
Japan is limited to persons who pay a land 
tax or an income tax of a certain amount. Mr. 
Hara proposed to reduce that amount, but his 
bill would still have left millions of farm labor- 
ers and city workingmen without the vote. The 
* Opposition was strong enough to defeat him, 
though it included men of very different views 
—those who thought he had gone too far as 
well as those who thought he had not gone far 
enough. At the same time there have been 
lively popular demonstrations, strikes, riots 
and attacks on the residences of public officials, 
all part of an eager demand for universal man- 
hood suffrage. 

The elections, which are to be held in May, 
will be of unusual importance. The future 
policy of Japan in Asia and in the world may 
hang upon them. On this side of the Pacific 
we hear little of the strong and growing party 
in Japan that opposes the harsh, imperialistic 
conduct of the empire in its dealing with 
Korea and China. Of late it is strong enough 
to cause Japanese policy to vacillate a good 
deal ; the militarists do not carry matters with 
so high a hand as they were wont to do a few 
years ago. It may be that the enfranchisement 
of the entire Japanese working class would 
put the liberal party into the majority. Any 
considerable increase of the suffrage would be 
sure to add to its strength. On the other 
hand, the election of a diet unfriendly to a 
democratic suffrage would forecast the return 
of Japan to a strictly imperialistic policy 
abroad and might lead to serious political dis- 
turbances at home. The election returns from 
Tokyo will have as much interest for the world 
outside as those that will be cabled from New 
York on the 2d of next November. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 11 to March 17) 


ESIDEN TIAL CAMPAIGN.—The Re- 
publican primaries in Minnesota were 
carried by Gen. Wood. In North Dakota they 
were carried by Senator Johnson. Gen. Wood 
has been granted a two months’ leave of ab- 
sence to conduct his campaign for the Pres- 
idential nomination. ‘Virginia Republicans 
voted to support Gov. Lowden. 
e 
ONGRESS.—The Senate voted, 56 to 26, 
in favor of Senator Lodge’s reservation to 
Article X of the peace treaty. —- The House 
passed the bill authorizing the United States 
Grain Corporation to sell for cash or credit 
five million barrels of surplus flour to the gov- 
ernments of Poland, Austria and Armenia. 
——The House Committee of Ways and Means 
took up the question of a bill to provide relief 
for discharged service men. The Secretary of 
the Treasury and Gov. Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board appeared to protest against a 
general bonus from bonds on the ground that 
it would mean further inflation of credit and a 
serious addition to living costs. —-Adm. Sims, 
testifying before the Hale committee of the 
Senate, criticized severely the conduct of the 
Navy Department during the opening months 
of the war and declared that the duration and 
cost of the war were greatly increased through 
the mistaken policy of the department. 
S 
OAL.—The commission appointed to con- 
sider the bituminous coal situation did not 
reach a unanimous decision. The majority 
report recommended a 25 per cent advance in 


wages without change in hours. The minority 
report recommended a seven-hour day and a 
35 per cent increase in wages.—A Federal 
grand jury at Indianapolis brought indict- 
ments against a number of coal operators 
and miners. The charge is that operators and 
miners have conspired to raise the price and 
diminish the production of coal in violation of 
the Federal law. e 


ERMANY.—On March 13 a coup d’état 
organized by military and Junker leaders | 
obliged President Ebert and the members of | 
his cabinet to flee from Berlin. A considerable | 
number of troops, many of whom had in the | 








past been employed in the Baltic provinces, | 


entered the city and took possession of all the 
government offices. Gen. von Luettwitz was 
in command. A gov- 
ernment led by Dr. 
Kapp, chief of the 
Fatherland party, 
was proclaimed. The 
Ebert government, 
threatened by supe- 
rior forces, made no 
resistance in Berlin 
and there was no 
bloodshed. The new 
Chancellor made a 
public statement de- 
nying that the move- 
ment was monarchical 
in character, and asserting that it had been 
undertaken because the Ebert government was 
inefficient in administration and careless of 
German honor. President Ebert withdrew to 
Dresden and thence to Stuttgart, where the 
National Assembly was called to meet. He 
issued a proclamation calling on the nation to 
oppose the counter-revolution by means of a 
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general strike. This policy was carried into|. 


effect by the Socialists and workingmen gen- 
erally, and in a few days the situation of 
the Kapp government became impossible. The 
south German states, Bavaria, Baden and Wiirt- 
temberg, declared their loyalty to the present 
National Assembly and to the Ebert govern- 
ment, and public sentiment seemed to favor a 
withdrawal from Prussia if the reactionary 
régime established itself permanently in Berlin. 
The Communists in several cities took advan- 
tage of the general unrest to rise, and there 
were a good many collisions between them 
and soldiers who were supporting one or the 
other of the rival governments. Kiel was bom- 
barded by a cruiser lying in the harbor, and 
a number of persons were killed during the 
disorders in Frankfurt. On March 17 Chancellor 
Kapp, finding the support of the people and 
of the really influential conservatives lacking, 
fled in turn from Berlin. ——Lower Schleswig, 
including the city of Flensburg, voted to re- 
main a part of Germany instead of joining 
Denmark.——The court trying the libel suit 
of Herr Erzberger against Dr. Helfferich found 
for the plaintiff, but added to its decision the 
assertion that Erzberger had been shown to 
have used his office for illicit private gain. 


oS 


URKEY.— Bands of armed Turks were 

reported to be harrying Armenian towns 
and villages north of Marash. On March 16 
Allied troops commanded by Gen. Milne occu- 
pied Constantinople, which they will hold so 
long as the Sultan’s government proves inca- 
pable of preserving order in Anatolia and 
Armenia. ° 


YRIA. — The Syrian Congress, meeting 

at Damascus, declared Syria to be an 
independent state, and on March 11 word was 
received in London 
that Emir Feisal, the 
eldest son of King 
Hussein of Hejaz, had 
been crowned King of 
Syria. It was reported 
also that the Damas- 
eus Congress would 
declare Mesopotamia a 
free and independent 
state under the regen- 
ey of Prince Zeid, an- 
other son of King 
Hussein. On March 13 
it was announced that 
King Feisal had been summoned to Paris to 
inform the Allied governments concerning the 
situation at Damascus. The new kingdom will 
find itself necessarily involved with France 
which desires a League mandate in Syria, and 
with the Jews who desire a Jewish state in 
Palestine. ° 


REAT BRITAIN.— The Trade - Union 

Congress on March 11 voted by a large 
majority not to approve the miners’ plan for 
direct action to bring about the nationalization 
of the coal mines. Political action through Par- 
liament and not the general strike is to be the 
labor policy, at least for the present. It was 
announced that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Bonar Law were about to establish a new 
political party, Liberal-Conservative in char- 
acter, to be called the National Democratic 
party. In that case a defection of old-fashioned 
Conservatives from the support of the premier 
may very probably be looked for. 
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Dentists Now Urge 


A New Teeth Cleaning Method 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Leading dentists all over America are 

urging the adoption of a film-removing 
tooth paste. 
Millions of people have already proved 
it. In every circle nowadays you see 
white, glistening teeth. Ask about them 
and the owners will say, probably, that 
Pepsodent has done it. 


By Fighting Film 


Those results come from fighting film 
—that viscous film which ever forms on 
teeth. Most lack of luster is now traced 
to that, also most other tooth troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The tooth brush does not 
end it. The ordinary tooth paste does 
not dissolve it. So much of it stays and 
hardens, until you have it taken off in 
the dentist’s chair. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 


It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 


, pyorrhea. All these troubles have been 


constantly increasing for lack of a film 
combatant. 


The Way is Found 


Dental science, after years of searching 
has found a way to fight film. Five years 
of clinical and laboratory tests have 
proved it beyond question. 

For home use the method is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent, made 
to meet every dental requirement. And 
to make it known quickly in every 
home, a 10-Day Tube is being sent to 
everyone who asks. 


A Quick, Convincing Test 


The Pepsodent results are evident and 
quick. A ten-day test will leave no doubt 
about them. And a book will tell the 
reason. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 

A new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has found a harmless 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








’ The scientific film combatant, now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


activating method. Now active pepsin 
can be constantly applied, and forced into 
every hiding place of film. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 

Look at your teeth now, then look in 
ten days. Let your own teeth decide 
between the old ways and the new. This 
is important. Cut out the coupon so 
you won’t forget. 


Gee oweweewerseenesenereses 


Ten-Day Tube F ree ! 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 266, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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See 


White House. 
Coffee and Teas 


Introducing the new up-to-date coffee package which protects its con- 
tents perfectly and delivers'to you the same splendid quality that has 
made White House Coffee famous. Identifying cut of the White House 
at Washington on all containers in 1, 3 and 5-lbs. only. Never in bulk. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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IMMORTALITY 


S she left the minister’s study, Marian 
said to herself that Dr. Rathbone had 
been very unsatisfactory. He really had 
not given her one valid argument for a 
belief in the persistence of personality 
after death. He had spoken of the 

immortality of the soul, and had made the words 

sound wonderful. But that was merely emotion, 
and emotion, college had taught her, was no proof 
at all. 

**My dear child,” he had said, “there are only 
two things that can give you an assurance of the 
immortality of the soul. a close friendship with 
Jesus Christ or some deep experience that makes 
you realize his love. You cannot find proof of it in 
a textbook any more than you can find the proof 
of any of the great realities of life—of truth, jus- 
tice, courage, love itself. You never can weigh 
them in any scales or test them in your laborato- 
ries; the proof that they are, lies in the things that 
they make people do. It is so with immortality.” 

It made Marian vaguely uncomfortable, but she 
pushed thé discomfort aside with a shrug. Dr. 
Rathbone was too old to have anything to give the 
young people of to-day. 

The telephone rang just as Marian opened her 
door. Mrs. Revell was calling. Could Marian come 
round for a few minutes? Marian was flattered, for 
Mrs. Revell was a leader in society and in all civic 
movements. Marian had worked with her on two 
committees, and admired Mrs. Revell’s clear mind 
and great executive ability. She was a bit excited 
when she reached the big house. 

The maid directed her to Mrs. Revell’s room, 
which was unusual. But Mrs. Revell, in a big chair 
before the open fire, looked no different from 
usual. “I wonder if I can ask you to help me in 
something that may be a little hard for you,’’ she 
said. . 

“Oh, if-you can trust me!”’ Marian cried. 

Mrs. Revell smiled. “You are such an ideal sec- 
retary! I have a journey to make, and I want to 


























leave everything in order so that nobody will have 
to be bothered by loose ends.” 
“Oh, are you going abroad?” Marian cried, ex- 
citedly. “Whatever shall we do without you? But 
I’m glad for you —” 

Her sentence broke and the girl’s face went sud- 
denly white. Mrs. Revell could not mean that! The 
older woman’s eyes met hers with a quiet smile. 

“Ves, dear, I mean the great journey. Isn’t it 
good of God to let me know so that I can leave 
things in order? He just knew how I’d hate to 
leave things unfinished. The doctor gives me a 
month. Will you help me?” 

An hour later Marian left the house. There was 
a lump in her throat but her head was high. She 
could not fail such splendid courage. Suddenly Dr. 
Rathbone’s words came back to her. They did not 
sound so impossible as two hours before. 

es 
“KEEP ‘THIS SPACE CLEAR” 

OME in! O Cousin Betty! Sit down, if 
of you can find any place to sit.” Phyllis 
swept a pile of stockings, three or four 
magazines, a box of candy and a pair 
of satin slippers from the chintz-covered 
easy-chair, and laughed as she came 
forward to meet her guest. “This room looks like 

a rummage sale. You’ll have a worse 

opinion of me than ever, I’m afraid!” 

Cousin Betty smiled. “‘Don’t apologize 
too much, dear child, or I shall think 
you aren’t glad to see me.” She walked 
over to the bed and began to remove a 
pile of blouses and sweaters, saying 
cheerily, “I’ll help you get these out of 
the way and we can talk as we work.” 

“Listen —is that the telephone? Ex- 
cuse me just a minute, please.” Phyllis 
ran out into the hall. 

She came back ten minutes later. “You 

must have thought I was lost, but I had 
to find mother and tell her the good 
news,” she explained. “It was dad. He’s 
fixed it up all right about Billy’s steal- 
ing that sign, and he’s to get off with a 
reprimand! You haven’t heard about it, 
Cousin Betty? Billy and Ted White stole 
a sign a few days ago, and the police 
traced it here twenty-four hours later. 
It was in this house all night, if you 
please, and we never knew —” 

“Just what was the loot?” Cousin Betty asked, 
smiling. “A street-corner sign, I suppose—those 
are always fashionable!” 

“No, it was traffic. That was why the police 
department was so severe about it,” Phyllis ex- 
plained. “It was one of those iron standards with 
a circle on top, and in the circle, ‘Keep This Space 
Clear.’ The boys thought they had been awfully 
smart to lug it away without anyone’s seeing them 
—they took no end of trouble! Cousin Betty, what 
do you suppose makes boys of that age such per- 
fect idiots?” 

Cousin Betty did not answer for a moment; she 
seemed to be thinking hard. Then she asked: 

‘*To-morrow is your birthday, isn’t it, Phyllis?” 

Phyllis looked up in surprise. ‘Yes; why?” 

“Twas just wondering,” Cousin Betty said slowly, 
her eyes traveling round the untidy room, “‘if Billy 
didn’t mean to give you that stolen sign as a birth- 
day present. You could have found it useful.” She 
pointed to the desk with its litter of books, papers 
and photographs, then to the cluttered bureau. 

Phyllis stared at her for one bewildered moment. 
“Why, I don’t see what you mean —” she began; 
then she stopped abruptly, her face crimson. 

Cousin Betty went over to her and kissed the 
flushed cheek. ‘‘Phyllis, dear, you’ll forgive me, 
won’t you, for being such a tiresome old meddler, 
but I do think that you can take this hint in the 
spirit in which it’s meant. ‘Keep this space clear’ 
—that ought to be your motto, dear child. You 
have too much round you, too few open spaces. 
Don’t you feel that yourself, when you say this 
room looks like a rummage sale?” 

“But I was just going to get it in order,” Phyllis 
began, opening a desk drawer and sweeping a 
pile of notebooks into it. 

Cousin Betty shook her head. “It would stay in 
order if you only had that stolen sign to help you 
remember. You always say that my room is so 
restful. It’s restful just because I keep so many 
spaces clear. Two framed photographs instead of 
ten on my bureau; nothing on my desk but the 
things that I absolutely need for my writing; a 
sewing table that is nothing but a sewing table —”’ 

Phyllis was tumbling a miscellaneous pile of 
bags and baskets, scissors cases and spool boxes 
into a big chair. ‘‘I’ll sort these over in a jiffy, and 
make that table look really businesslike,” she 
declared. ‘“‘You’re right—it’s nothing less than a 
disgrace, and so is my desk, and as for the bureau! 
Cousin Betty, I certainly need that old sign.” 
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APRIL 


RUNNING 
Across the April fields 
and fallow lands, 
Along the road and 
down the forest aisles, 


The light-foot runners 
come in hardy bands, 


With steady step that 
spurns away the mites. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
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Just at that moment fourteen- year-old Billy 
burst into the room, disheveled and noisy as usual, 
crying, ‘Mother says lunch is ready! Do hurry! 
I’m almost starved!” 

Phyllis jumped up and kissed his freckled cheek. 
“Ever so many thanks, Billy,” she said. 

He backed away, horrified. “Here, don’t do 
that! And what are you thanking me for, anyway?” 

Phyllis looked at Cousin Betty and laughed. 
“For your birthday present, Billy,” she said. “It’s 
the most useful thing you could possibly have 
given me.” 
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THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE 


HE sugar-plum tree is native neither to won- 
| derland nor fairyland nor “the land where 
the Boug tree grows.” It is a real tree that 
grows in certain districts of British Columbia; and 
besides being actually a sugar bearer, it might 
fairly be termed, but for the season of its sugar 
crop, nature’s own Christmas tree. It is the beauti- 
ful conifer known as the Douglas fir, which, under 
certain conditions, hangs its own branches with 
sugar plums, sometimes in single drops of snowy 
sweetness, sometimes in clusters or masses of sev- 
eral such drops run together. 

The knowledge of this strange bounty is new to 
white men; but the northern Indians knew and 
sucked the luscious candies of the wilderness be- 
fore America was settled; Prof. John Davidson, 
botanist, of the University of British Columbia, 
who has explored and studied the region where 
the sugar firs grow, recently told about them. 

Not all Douglas firs yield sugar; most do not. It 
is produced only by those growing in a part of the 
British Columbian dry belt, where the summers 
are very hot and the nights short, and where at 
night the atmosphere still remains warm and 
dry. It lies between parallels 50 to 51 and longi- 
tudes 122 to 123, and the yield is greatest from 
trees growing on slopes facing north and east, 
with plenty of space about them. On southern 
and western slopes, where the ground dries out 
more rapidly, there is usually no sugar harvest. 


COURTESY SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 





BRANCH OF A DOUGLAS FIR TREE LADEN 


WITH SUGAR 


The reason for this peculiar distribution of the 
sugar bearers is that trees so situated receive the 
greatest quantity of sunshine during the longest 
number of hours and enjoy free circulation of air. 
Trees exposed to a great deal of sunlight accumu- 
late a large amount of carbohydrates in their 
leaves. Under ordinary conditions, the carbohy- 
drates are disseminated at night to feed the tis- 
sues of the plant system; but under the special 
conditions that exist among the sugar trees an ex- 
cess is accumulated, which the tree cannot absorb. 
At the same time there is abnormal root activity 
because of the heated soil. The roots work over- 
time throughout the warm, dry nights, sucking up 
moisture with which the leaves become gorged. 
This water contains a percentage of carbohy- 
drates in the form of sugar, which is dissolved and 
exudes at the tips of the leaves, where it forms 
drops and masses from a quarter of an inch to 
two inches in diameter. 

No shortage of the usual commercial sugar is 
likely to be relieved by these sugar trees; they do 
not produce abundantly enough. Nevertheless, 
their harvest is likely to be sometime collected for 
commercial use. The fir-tree sugar is of an unusual 
chemical formula, and it contains a trisaccharide 
known as melezitose, hitherto obtained only from 
a shrub that grows in Turkestan and Persia; it is 
used in chemistry and in medicine. 

The natural fir sugar is as sweet as refined com- 
mercial sugar of a high grade. But besides being 
borne only upon trees in special situations, it de- 
pends much upon the season. There are off years, 
caused by a long run of dull or stormy weather, 
when there is a poor crop, or none. The Indians 
prized the fir-tree sugar greatly, but never counted 
upon it. 
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NOT FUNEREAL 


AMES that may sound startlingly ferocious, 
tragic, or gruesome, in the ears of strangers, 
soon lose any unpleasing suggestiveness in 

localities where they are common. There are many 
places, even among off-islanders, as the Nantuck- 
eters term the inhabitants of the major portion of 
our country, where Coffin has long shed its funereal 
associations; in Nantucket, the name of Coffin no 
more suggests the undertaker than does that of 
Smith elsewhere suggest the clanging forge. 

A Nantucket boarding house, kept by Quakers, 








was at one time overcrowded, so that extra guests 
had to room at a neighbor’s. A visitor from the 
mainland, applying to the proprietors for board, 
was somewhat startled to be told pleasantly: 

‘Yes, thee can come to us, but we shall be com- 
pelled to sleep thee in Coffin’s.” 

When the late Oliver Ames, at one time Governor 
of Massachusetts, took a Nantucket bride, he was 
accosted on his wedding day on his arrival at the 
island by a native resident who did not know him 
by sight, and asked if he had come down to the 
wedding. 

“Whose wedding?” asked Mr. Ames. 

‘Why, Anna Ray’s,’” answered the native son. 
“She’s a Coffin, but he’s nothing but an off- 
islander.” 

It was a Coffin of Nantucket, too, who figured as 
one of the suitors of a famous seaport belle of the 
south shore. The girl was a beauty, and also a 
coquette ; and her lively flirtations, quite in har- 
mony with the name fate had bestowed upon her, 
were not to be sobered by any melancholy atmos- 
phere emanating from those of her lovers. After 
capriciously encouraging at first and unkindly 
repelling later her three New England lovers, she 
finally married a Southerner—or, as the gossips of 
her home town delighted in expressing it: 

“Betsy Ray drew Blood, crushed Dedman, jolted 
Coffin, and sought refuge at last in Tombs.” 
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AN UNAPPRECIATED RIVER 


Winer Capt. Seth Bullock, pioneer, rough- 
rider and long-time sheriff of South Da- 
kota, was invited by his friend, Theodore 
Roosevelt, to join him in London, one of the rea- 
sons for the invitation was that after his strenuous 
African and Egyptian experiences and in the 
midst of his scarcely less strenuous social and 
political ones in England, “the colonel said he 
wanted some fellow over there that could help 
him laugh,’’—so Capt. Bullock related,—‘“‘and I 
was elected. 

“Upon my arrival, seeing that the colonel was 
being overworked by his many official engage- 
ments of state,” he continued in a conversation 
which Mr. Travers D. Carman recently reported 
in the Outlook, ‘‘I decided that he needed relaxa- 
tion with some plain chap he didn’t have to bother 
about, so I walked him over the Thames River 
bridge. The river was at extremely low tide, and 
knowing that the Thames was to an Englishman 
what the Mississippi or the Hudson is to an Amer- 
ican, I waited until a particularly haughty-looking 
Englishman with a carefully adjusted monocle 
approached, and—without an inkling to the colo- 
nel of what I intended—asked if he could tell me 
the name of the creek. The pitying, pained and 
bored way in which the Englishman replied, ‘That, 
my good fellow, is our river Thames,’ served its 
purpose, and kept the colonel chuckling at inter- 
vals for the remainder of the day.” 

A New England teacher traveling a few years 
ago with a party of tourists had the pleasure of 
hearing a comment on the not always impressive 
Thames, uttered in all sincerity by an American 
of primitive type from the land of far-stretching 
prairies and the vast Mississippi. He had inher- 
ited a fortune, and to please his young bride had 
consented to a honeymoon trip abroad. Europe, he 
admitted, had in some respects exceeded his ex- 
pectations, but in others it was distinctly unsatis- 
factory. This river Thames, now — 

“Lizzie,” he demanded, turning to his wife, 
“you sure this is the Thames?” 

Lizzie was sure. 

“The Magna Charta Thames?” he pursued in- 
sistently. 

Lizzie’s guide book was in her hand, and she 
was sure of that, too. 

*“ Well,” mused her husband in a meditative 
drawl,“ifus Americans had signed the Declaration 
of Independence in Dan Skinner’s medder, say, or 
some such handy stretch of land along Skunk 
Creek, mebbe, fer the sake of history, we’d have 
named the creek over and turned it into a river. 
Mebbe ’twould have been the river Skames, or 
something. I guess it must have happened that 
way with the Britishers. [f it wa’n’t fer history, 
Lizzie, I’d bet my boots this creek would be a 


creek!”’ 
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AN ANIMATED LUNCHEON 


T was a beautiful day and the water was as 
smooth as a looking-glass, but we were not 
thinking much about weather. It was just after 

enemy U-boats had been sighted off our coast. 
Our little fleet of sub chasers had been sent out 
off Cape Cod to look them up, and if a whitecap 
appeared anywhere between us and the sky line, 
the lookout’s eye was glued to the spot. As our 
little tub was standing by, waiting for something 
to happen, the lookout suddenly gave us the thrill 
of our lives. Everything was still. The skipper was 
studying his charts in the wheelhouse and the rest 
of us were working but keeping quiet about it, 
when the cry was given, ‘“‘Periscope, oh—broad off 
the starboard bow!” 

In ten seconds every mother’s son of us was in 
his place waiting for orders, but the periscope 
failed to come up. We saw a disturbance plainly 
enough; something was happening in the water, 
but, though every few seconds the sun glinted on 
a shiny surface that might have been steel or 
brass, it did not act like an enemy. 

We ran closer, then hove to a short distance 
from the churning water, and with the glasses 
made out a big shark behind a partially submerged 





object. We did not propose to waste gas to watch 
a shark holding a side show, so we stood by until 
in a few minutes the tide brought the side show 
close aboard. 

First came a huge codfish without its tail. The 
shark had evidently bitten the tail off, and the 
codfish could not make very satisfactory headway 
without it. It was struggling along, fanning the 
water with its for’ard fins, while the shark fol- 
lowed, taking its time and lunching off the cod. 
The shark’s mouth was so far under it that it 
could not get a bite without turning over and 
nipping each mouthful upside down. Its great 
body had caused the disturbance we had seen, and 
the gleam of its big, upturned white belly had re- 
sembled the sheen of metal. 

We doubled over the rail and roared with laugh- 
ter at the sight of that sea monster comfortably 
following its lunch and eating as they went. ‘He's 
equal to a human for nerve,’ the cook said as he 
waved the big spoon he’d been stirring our beans 
with. ‘‘Equal to a bloomin’ alien enemy human.” 
Then he went below to the galley to get ready for 
our feast. 

We had not had any fresh meat for several days, 
so we broke out a gun, and the next time the glis- 
tening target hove in sight we sent home a bullet 
from a Colt 45. That was the end of the shark. But 
we were busy watching the big cod, and as soon 
as he came near enough we got him with a boat 
hook through the gills. 

Our cook was a corker when it came to preparing 
fish, and the shark had left plenty for us all. So 
we had fresh cod for chow that day, and it was 
stuffed and baked to a turn. 
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LINES ON A SPINSTER 
By W. E. NESOM 


The annals of a silkworm’s days 
Have never been related, 

For while his tale is plain and brief, 
His yarn is complicated. 


Yea, such a shrouded life as his 
Repays investigation 

To him alone who tears away 
A mass of fabrication. 


Painstaking, prudent, thrifty, wise, 
It may be said that he, 

Beyond all creatures, holds the threads 
Of his own destiny. 


Unlike a type of motor fiend 
(And not a rare or new one) 

Who spins himself out of a home, 
He spins himself into one. 


Oblivious of social aims, 
He labors like a Turk, 

And glories in his spinsterhood, 
While wedded to his work. 


Or say we change that trope a bit— 
Let’s ponder for a minute— 

Let’s say, not “wedded to his work,” 
But—simply wrapped up in it! 
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GETTING ACROSS 


ACHEL is an eighteen-year-old Southern 
mountain girl who is working at the com- 
munity centre to earn a bedstead to replace 

the plank that serves as a bed at present in her 
home. When the matron sent her up the mountain 
side to the office to get the wastebasket, Rachel! 
went at once and, standing timidly at the door of 
the office, knocked. 

“IT hev come,” she explained, “tew fetch the 
papers outer the wastebasket tew be burned.” 

“You may get the basket yourself, Rachel,” said 
the busy woman at the desk. “It’s over there by 
the window.” 

Rachel did not move. Barefooted, silent and 
motionless, she stood at the edge of the rug that 
softened the board floor. 

**What troubles you?” 

Rachel crossed her tanned arms on her breast 
and hung her head. She looked at her bare feet 
and then at the wastebasket, overflowing by the 
window. 

“Tell me, Rachel, what is it?” 

To Rachel, reared on an earth floor, the rug was 
the unbridged chasm of an isolation of two hun- 
dred years. In expressing her own dilemma she 
— the unsolved problem of her people. She 
said: 

“How d’ye aim fer me tew git acrost?” 
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VEGETARIAN REPARTEE 


COLLEGE professor, says the Argonaut, who 
was always ready for a joke, was asked one 
day by a student who was fond of matching 

wits with his teacher if he would like a good 
receipt for catching rabbits. 

“Why, yes, that sounds interesting,” replied the 
professor. “What is it?” 

** Well,” said the student, “you crouch down 
behind a thick stone wall and make a noise like a 
turnip.” : 

“That may be,” said the professor, with a twin- 
kle in his eye, “but a better way than that would 
be for you to go and sit quietly in a bed of cabbage 
heads and look natural.” 
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OUT FOR GOOD 











Mistress — Cook the dinner on the patent petrol 
stove to-day, Maria. 

Maria—Well, | began to, mum, but the stove went 
out. 

Mistress—Light it again, then. 

Maria—Y es, mum, but it’s not come back yet; it 
went out through the roof. 

—Betram Prance in the Passing Show. 
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GOLDFEATHER 


BY EVA C. LOGAN 


‘*AND so you see, my 
A children, you must 

be unselfish and 
not always try to gobble 
up the best food at meal- 
time. ’”’ 

As Gloria ended her 
lecture on conduct a set- 
ting hen said, ‘‘Quit, quit, 
quit!’’ and old Mufflechop, the rooster, said, 
‘T-a-l-k, t-a-l-k!’’? in a guttural voice. The 
young pullets looked wise but said nothing. 

Gloria sighed. She loved all the fowls in the 
barnyard, but none of them so dearly as she 
had loved Goldfeather, the little hen that was 
no longer there. Goldfeather was jet - black, 
with one yellow feather in her dark shiny 
collar. One day when Gloria was away from 
home, her father, not knowing that Goldfeather 
was any different from an ordinary fowl, had 
sold her along with some other hens. Ever 
since then Gloria had grieved for her pet. She 
never lost a chance to hold Goldfeather up as 
an example to the rest 
of the barnyard. 








dreaming that he had lost a passenger, and 
Goldfeather stopped cackling and began to pick 
up grains of corn with the rest. As for Gloria, 
she could do nothing but look at her favorite 
and laugh. 

That day at dinner Gloria’s father had a 
funny tale to tell about finding an egg in the 
load of hay that he had bought for his cows. 
‘The driver was puzzled to know how it got 
there,’’ he said. 

Gloria looked up with her eyes shining. 
‘* Well!’ she cried. Then she clapped her hand 
over her mouth. It was Goldfeather’s secret, 
and she must not tell it. 


ee 
THE MUSIC LESSON 


BY E. OLIVE DAVIS AND ISABEL JAMISON 


EDRO frowned as he took his seat at the 
P piano. He was very fond of music, but 
he did not like to practice. ‘‘If people 
could only know how to play without having 
to learn how!’’ he thought a little sulkily. 
The book opened at the page that contained 





THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


never heard it before? He did not know there 
was any piano in the house except his own. 

Presently he began to practice again. And a 
second time he hesitated when he came to the 
hard place in the music. Why not skip that pas- 
sage and go on to the easy part, he said to him- 
self. Just then, to his astonishment, the unseen 
piano took up the tune again. Very clearly and 
beautifully the passage was played once more. 

‘*If I could only play it like that!’’? Pedro 
thought. Again he played the first page and 
paused. But that time the music was not taken 
up on the other side of the wall. Pedro tried 
once again, but still there was silence. 

‘* Well, then, I’ll stop, too,’’ he said, and 
closed his music book with a bang. 

But.in a moment he opened it again. If only 
he could play that part through without mak- 
ing a mistake! He stared at the hard passage. 
**T will do it,’’ he said. 

To his surprise, the passage seemed easier 
when he came to it again. He followed in 
memory the playing he had just heard. Once he 
played the wrong note. Instantly it was cor- 
rected, loud and clear, on the other side of 
the wall. Then he stumbled at a particularly 





running down, two steps 
at a time, still whistling. 
He laughed when he saw 
the little boy. It was the 
very tune that Pedro had 
learned to play. 

Not long after that 
Pedro’s uncle came for a 
visit. Uncle Carlo was a 
great lover of music, and 
the first thing he did was 
to buy tickets for a concert. 

‘*Do you still like music, Pedro?’’ he asked. 
‘*How is it with your practicing ?’’ 

‘*Practicing is easier than it used to be,’’ 
Pedro answered ; but he did not say why. 

Their seats that night were very near the 
stage. Everyone was talking about the won- 
derful young pianist who was to be the principal 
performer. 

‘*Tf you could have such a man as that for 
your teacher, Pedro, ’”’ said Uncle Carlo, ‘‘you 
would soon be a good performer. ’’ 

Just then the musician walked out on the 
stage. When Pedro saw him he jumped up in 
his seat. ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ he cried. ‘‘I have had him 
for a teacher, Uncle 
Carlo! I have, really!’” 








‘‘Well, I’m going to 


‘*What in the world 





make a new playhouse 





to-morrow,’’ she told 
the fowls, ‘‘and when 
I’m settled I’ll give you 
a party. Now, shoo, 
all of you!’’ 

Bright and early the 
next morning, both 
Gloria and Goldfeather 
were busy setting up 
housekeeping, though 
neither knew about the 
other. 

For Goldfeather was 
not dead, as Gloria had 
feared. After she was 
taken away to the 
market, a farmer from 
the other side of the 
town had bought her, 
and for six months she 
had been living in a 
new barnyard. At first 
she was homesick, but 
she was of a cheerful 
disposition and soon be- 
came content. 

That bright spring 
morning while Gloria 
was moving into her 
new playhouse under 
the old crooked apple 
tree, Goldfeather was 
hunting for a good 
place to make her nest. 
She did not like the 
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DRAWINGS BY HARRIET KAUCHER 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


There's a wind in the world 
All the flower bells ringing ; 
There are birds in the land, 
And the children are singing. 


Every bud, every brook 

HTas broken tts prison— 
All the earth ts in song: 
Christ 1s risen, ts risen! 


does the boy mean?’’ 
said Uncle Carlo; but 
the people were ap- 
plauding so wildly that 
no one heard him. 

Then the young man 
began to play. When 
he had finished, the ap- 
plause was louder than 
ever; it kept him bow- 
ing this way and that 
in acknowledgment. 

Pedro clapped with 
the rest. ‘‘It’s the 
young man that plays 
on the other side of 
the wall,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
very young man!’’ 

He felt that he must 
do something besides 
clap, so he whipped out 
his little red handker- 
chief and waved it 
wildly. 

The bright fluttering 
color caught the musi- 
cian’s eye; he saw 
Pedro and recognized 
him. Smiling broadly, 
he waved back at the 
boy. Everyone turned 
to look, and Pedro’s 
chest swelled with 
pride and pleasure. 

But that was not all. 
At the end of the con- 











nests in the henhouse; 


cert the young man 








they seemed too com- 
mon. The dogs might 
trouble her if she made a nest under a bush; 
and several hens were already laying in the 
barn. Goldfeather wandered round a long time, 
peering into corners and talking to herself. 

Finally she found a good place; at the far 
end of the barnyard stood a wagonload of hay. 
What could be better? 

Goldfeather flew up to the top of the load 
and stood twisting her neck this way and that 
until she saw a fine place for a nest. Then she 
marched over to the middle of the hay and 
settled herself in the warm little hollow that 
looked as if it had been made for her. 

‘*Crr-ra!’’ said Goldfeather contentedly. 

Later on a man came walking across the lot 
with two horses. There was a clicking of 
buckles and a rattling of chains, and the wagon 
began to move. Goldfeather was a little fright- 
ened. She craned her neck and said, ‘‘Cut- 
cut?”’ inquiringly ; but as the wagon rolled on 
and nothing hurt or harmed her, she settled 
down peacefully. 

Gloria was getting ready to give the prom- 
ised party when the loaded wagon came moving 
along the lane. - 

‘*That’s the hay that father sent for,’’ she 
said to the fowls, which were crowding round 
her. ‘‘It’s not grain, so you needn’t run after 
it. Here—coo chick, coo chicky !’’ She dipped 
into her apron and flung the golden corn in 
every direction. 

‘*I wish Goldfeather could share the feast, ’’ 
said Gloria aloud. 

At that instant there was a loud squawk in 
the top of the hay, and a little black hen flew 
wildly to the ground, flopping and cackling as 
she came. Gloria dropped her apron and spilled 
all the feast. 

‘It’s my Goldfeather!’’ she said. ‘‘ And just 
as I was wishing for her, too!’’ 

The man in the wagon drove on, never 
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his lesson of the day before. There were heavy 
pencil marks round one part of the music. 

‘*That’s the part you should practice most, ’’ 
Pedro’s teacher had said as she made the 
marks. 

But that was just what Pedro did not want 
to do. He wrinkled up his nose and played the 
first page; then he played through the hard 
part, missing a note here and there, and went 
on into the last part, which 
was easy, like the first. He 





hard bar and hesitated for a moment—but not 
for long; the unseen performer played the bar 
through, and then Pedro saw where his mis- 
take had been and made it right. 

After a while the boy heard a short, sharp 
sound like the closing of a piano, ‘‘I suppose 
that person’s finished for to-day,’’ he thought, 
‘stand so have I. But I don’t believe I shall 
mind practicing to-morrow. ’’ 

That evening Pedro’s 
mother said, ‘‘ We have a 








played the piece over and 
over, and every time it was 
like running along a pleas- 
ant lane, scrambling 
through a bog at the bot- 
tom, and then running 
easily again. 

‘*T don’t like that old 
hard place,’ thought 
Pedro. When he came to it 
the fourth time he hesi- 
tated a minute. ‘‘I believe 





new neighbor, I think. 
There was a furniture van 
down in the street all yes- 
terday morning.’’ 

‘*T know we have a new 
neighbor,’’ Pedro an- 
swered. He smiled to him- 
self; later on he would tell 
his mother, but not yet. 

For the rest of that week 
he really enjoyed practic- 
ing. Sometimes he had to 


I’ll skip it,’’ he said to 
himself. 

Just then, to his aston- 
ishment, he heard the 
passage played through, 
softly and correctly, not 
very far from his elbow. 
Where did the sound come 
from ? At the end of the dif- 
ficult passage the playing 
stopped. 

Pedro stared at the corner 
where the music had 
seemed to be. Nothing was 





TWO BUNNIES WITH 
A BASKET 


Two bunnies with a 


basket, 

All in the April weather, 

Fell out about the eggs 
they had, 

And would not walk 
together. 

The wind blew in their 
ears, and then 

They chuckled and were 
friends again, 

Allin the April weather. 

















work alone, but often he 
had the player on the other 
side of the wall to help him. 
By the end of another 
week he had learned the 
piece almost perfectly. His 
regular music teacher was 
puzzled, but she was very 
much pleased, too. 

Several times he saw his 
new neighbor in the hall- 
way—a dark -eyed young 
man with a pleasant face. 
Though he never spoke to 





there but the wall that separated his mother’s 
apartment from another apartment in the same 
building. The sound must have come from 
that other room of course, but why had he 


Pedro, there was a twinkle in his eyes 
when they met. One day as Pedro entered the 
front door, he heard a familiar air whistled 
on the stairs. Presently the stranger came 





played once more, and 
the audience called him 
back again and again. At length he sat down 
at the piano and began to play something that 
sounded very familiar to Pedro. The little boy 
listened with all his ears. Could it be—yes, it 
was the same air, 1n a more difficult form, 
that he had been practicing for weeks. It was 
a composition of the great Mendelssohn’s. 

Pedro leaned over the edge of the balcony. 
‘*Now the hard place is coming,’’ he thought 
after a while. And lo and behold, as the musi- 
cian played the ‘‘hard place’’ softly, smoothly 
and with wonderful skill, he lifted his eyes, 
looked straight at Pedro and laughed again! 

‘‘That’s how I’m going to play it one of 
these days,’’ said Pedro under his breath. 

Long years afterwards he kept his word, and 
when that day came the dark-eyed young man 
sat in the audience and applauded. 


ee 
THE MISCHIEVOUS FOUR 


BY JAMES W. OWEN 


BREEZE came to the window in a merry 

A mood one day. It tossed aside the cur- 

tains and whispered, ‘‘Who will play ?’’ 

And Rags, the puppy, heard it, and Fluff, 

the little cat. (Those two were always ready 
for anything like that. ) 

Their mistress heard the racket, and said, 
‘*That noise must stop!’’ 

The breeze had chased the kitten up to the 
bureau top; bold Rags was on the curtain and 
the curtain on the floor. Wind, curtain, dog 
and kitten—they were a lively four. 

The breeze was badly winded and, panting, 
puffed away; the curtain made a curtsy, and 
not a word could say. Miss Fluffy’s little cat 
tale was only just ‘‘Miaow!’’ but Rags upon 
his hind legs made a bowwow-wow! 
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spans the river just below the falls at 
Brunswick, in Maine, the old lumberman 
told me the tale of his most remarkable ad- 
venture: 

‘*It was back in the spring of forty-five. We 
had come down with a big drive of logs for 
the mills hereabout and landed ’em safely 
inside the boom on the Topsham side of the 
river. The very first morning after our arrival 
we set to work to deliver some of the logs to 
the old red mill in Topsham. 

‘*This mill stood on the narrow channel that 
leaves the main stream a few rods above the 
falls. There it runs round the little island that 
the paper mill is built on, and so gets back 
into the river again. We would fasten a raft 
of logs together inside the boom and then 
open the gap and let it float down to the 
mill. 

‘“There was a snub rope, of course, fastened 
to the raft, and by this we would keep the 
logs from going straight down over the dam 
and guide them into the little channel. A man 
would run along the shore holding one end of 
the rope —’’ 

‘*Could one man keep the raft from being 
swept down in that current?’’ I interrupted. 
‘*Well, you see there were snubbing posts all 
along the bank, and if he wanted to fetch the 
raft up standing, when the pull of the current 
was too strong for him, or to swing it round 
the corner into the channel, he could take a 
turn with his rope round a post. Then there 
was usually a man on the raft itself with a 
pike pole to keep the logs off rocks and away 
from the shore. 

‘This morning the boss put me on the raft 
and gave Bill Spooner the snub rope. Bill was 
a good man in general, but he’d been over to 
the tavern in Brunswick the night before, and 
he wasn’t any too steady on his legs, I guess. 

‘*Well, we got away all right and had pretty 
nearly made the channel when a sudden set 
of the current began to send the raft down- 
stream. I yelled to Bill, who made a dive for 
a snubbing post, missed it, stubbed his toe 
and went flat on his face. -The rope jerked out 
of his hands, and the end slipped over the 
bank. There was I only ten rods or so above 
the dam, and with nothing to keep me and 
the logs from going over. 

‘*You can believe I was scared. To go over 
a fifteen-foot fall with two feet of water on it 
and a couple of dozen big pine logs for com- 
pany means death, nine times out of ten. 

‘*But somehow I didn’t lose my head. I 
knew in a flash where my only chance lay, 
and I ran to the upstream end of the raft and 
jumped overboard as far as I could, so as to 
give the logs time to get- over and out of the 
way before I came along. 

‘*T struck out like mad, trying to breast the 
current, which was swift and strong, doing 
my best to delay the plunge as long as possible. 
I was fighting for my life, and every second 
counted. 

‘Then I got a mouthful of water that 
choked me. The current caught my legs and 
dragged them down until I was almost up- 
right in the water, and I knew it was no use 
to struggle any longer. I shot down to the 
edge of the falls about as quietly as if I had 
been a log, I guess. 

‘*Then I went over. It was a queer feeling. 
I can’t just describe it, though I remember how 
it felt. It was as if great fists were beating 
me over every inch of my body; the breath 
went out of me like steam from an exhaust 
pipe, and I was plunged down, gasping, 
into a boiling confusion of water. I must 
have been pretty Well stunned, for when 
I got my wits again they came back 
with a snap, as they do when you 
wake suddenly from sleep. And where 
do you suppose I was?’’ 

‘**Floating round down below the 
bridge here,’’ I hazarded. 

‘‘No, sir! I was floating round 
all right, but I was behind those 
falls, between the water and the 
cribwork of the dam! There’s: 
an eddy under those falls, as 
there is under most, that sets 
right back upstream, and I 
got caught in it and was 
swept back under and be- 
hind the fall.’’ 

‘*But how much space 
is there between the dam 
and the fall?’’ I asked. 


[es on the rail of the bridge that 


IT WAS A 
PRETTY DRIZZLY 
AND SPATTERY 
PLACE, ... AND 
WHAT A ROAR 








THERE WAS! 






FALLS 


‘*Plenty of it. There’s an apron at the edge 
of every dam that projects over and carries 
the water clear of the main dam. There was 
a space four or five feet wide in this case. 

‘*Tt was a pretty drizzly and spattery place, 
I’ll allow, and it was rough-floored here and 
there with the corner of some sharp ledge. 
The great curtain of water shut out all but a 
dim, refracted light. And what a roar there 
was! In that narrow chamber it sounded like 
@ perpetual thunderstorm breaking right over 
your head. 

‘*T floated quietly some twenty minutes, 
hauled up against the cribwork and getting 
back my wind and wits. Meanwhile they had 
a dozen boats out below the dam and scoured 
the river far and near, looking for my body. 
Of course they couldn’t find it, and the gen- 
eral opinion was that I’d been drawn down 
into one of those deep potholes below the dam. 

‘“‘The boss rushed off uptown after some 
grappling tackle, and poor Bill Spooner nearly 
went crazy, crying like a baby and shouting 
out that my blood was upon his head. ”’ 

‘*How in the world did you get out?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Pooh! ’’ ejaculated the old man. ‘‘ Easy 
enough! As soon as I got my faculties back I 
reasoned out that the water was mighty shal- 
low over the bed of the dam there on the little 
island in the middle of the river-—the current 
is all at this end. So I began to work my way 
along, swimming and pulling myself by the 
cribwork and crawling over the ledges. 

‘*Tt wasn’t play, to be sure, for I was sore 
as a boil all over, and there was a sharp pain 
in my side, where they found a couple of 
broken ribs later on. And once or twice about 
a ton of water, as it seemed to me, swung in 
from the falls, drenched me and nearly pounded 
me to the bottom again. But I gritted my teeth 
and went ahead. 

‘*At last I got out to where the water came 
over the dam in a thin sheet only a few inches 
through. Now I was crawling on the bare 
ledge all the time, and finally I came to a place 
where I could make a run for it through the 
last edge of the fall up on the island. I took 
a good long rest first, and then screwed up my 
courage and went ahead. 

‘* Shallow as the water was, its straight 
drop on my head was like the blow of a club, 
and it sent me ashore dizzy and staggering. 
Fortunately, a man standing on the bridge 
here was looking toward the island and saw 
me come out. He raised a shout, and in a jiffy 
they had me in a boat—safe. 

‘*It took me several weeks to get over my 
broken ribs and the rest of the knocking about 
I got; but I was tough in those days, and it 
didn’t do me any permanent harm. ’’ 
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EYELIDS OF BIRDS 
HE Literary Digest tells us that human 
beings and most animals have only two 
eyelids, but that birds and some reptiles 
have three—two that move up and down, as 





do our own, and a third that moves like a 
curtain from the inner corner 
over the eyeball. In our eye 
sockets there are two sets of 
muscles — those that move the 
ball, six in number, and those 
that lift and lower the lids. The 
third eyelid seen in birds has its 

F own set of muscles. 

 # In an interesting address on 

Hf this third eyelid delivered by Sir 

John Hutton at the Middlesex 

Hospital, London, he said, as 

quoted in the World Magazine: 

The muscular mechanism of 
the third eyelid, or nictitating 
membrane, of birds is easily 
studied in a turkey, owl, eagle 
or ostrich. The membrane is 
neatly folded in the nasal side 
of the orbit and lies between 
the eye and the lid. It sweeps 
across the cornea at right an- 
gles to the eyelids. A special 

























tate its movement. It is amus- 
ing to watch the movements 
of this membrane, especially 
in big birds. In the owl it is 
pearly white. The movement 
across the eyeball is very 
deliberate and gives the birds 
a weird appearance. 

When the nictitating mem- 
brane glides across the eye 
like a movable shade on a 
lamp, or more slowly, pro- 
ducing crescent shapes re- 
sembling the phases of the 
moon, the varying shapes 
are singularly attractive and 
unforgettable. 
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besides. Travel if you 
want to—go to Europe. 
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10 Cents a Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 


HE UNCERTAIN ZEPPELIN.—With thirty 

passengers occupying its comfortable cabin 
the big German Zeppelin Bodensee sank toward 
its landing field near Berlin. The regular trip from 
Friedrichshafen had been made without incident. 
Then, says Popular Mechanics, everything went 
wrong. Unexpected air currents dashed the ship 
against the earth, broke the cabin windows, dis- 
abled the engines and put out the lights. A side 
puff drove the craft into the crowd of onlookers 
and killed one person and maimed five others. More 
bumps followed as the captain tried vainly to pass 
his mooring lines to the hangar crew below. Then 
an upward current seized the great ship and car- 
ried it high into the air. Meanwhile the terrified 
passengers were huddled in the cabin half frozen. 
After a time the mechanics succeeded in repairing 
the engines, and finally, near midnight, the airship 
was brought safely to earth in a grove of stunted 
fir trees in the Harz Mountains. 


HE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE.—To put 

through a call on the new telephone, which, 
according to the New York Tribune, works with- 
out the agency of an operator, the person who 
makes the call first takes the receiver from the 
hook. That causes a so-called line switch to pick 
one of the ten available first selectors that is not 
busy. A selector is merely a switch capable of 
connecting one line with any one of the hundred 
others and actuated by electrical impulses. When 
the dial on the calling instrument is turned to the 
numeral that represents the first digit of the re- 
quired number, from one to ten impulses are sent 
over the line. Those impulses move the mechanism 
of the first selector until it connects with an unen- 
gaged second selector, in every respect like the 
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DIAGRAM OF THE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE CIRCUIT 


first, in one of the ten groups of one hundred each. 
The dialing of the second digit, by a like process, 
turns the second selector until it makes contact 
with an unengaged connector in one of the ten 
groups of one hundred each. The connector is 
merely a selector that is connected to the line 
switch of the instrument called. The dialing of the 
third and fourth digits, in the same way, moves 
the mechanism of the connector until it touches 
the one of its group of one hundred lines repre- 
sented by those two digits. That switch also rings 
the bell of the instrument called as soon as the 
connection has been completed. Ifthe required 
line is in use, the connector switch sends the busy 
signal, which at once becomes audible in the re- 
ceiver of the person who makes the call. After 
completing the conversation, restoring the receiver 
to the hook breaks the connection instantly and 
clears both lines and all the switches concerned. 


ORLD FREED FROM YELLOW FEVER.— 
Science has at last conquered yellow fever, 
says Popular Mechanics. It has been a long and 
tedious struggle, in which sanitation was the chief 
weapon. The last stand of the disease was in Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador. Experts from the United States 
who fought an epidemic there finally brought it 
under subjection, and no cases have been reported 
in the city for about six months. 


TEERING SHIPS BY ELECTRIC CABLE.— 
A new method of steering ships, which the 
inventor has turned over to the Navy Department, 
employs a cable in the ship channel through which 
is sent a low-frequency electric current. The cur- 
rent in the cable, says the Scientific American, 
operates a mechanism on the ship that in turn sets 
up a peculiar sound in a pair of telephone receivers. 
Any deviation from the cable is indicated by ap- 
paratus that shows the distance in feet. Two cables 
can be laid, to take care of incoming and outgoing 
shipping. As the sound on each cable is different, 
there is no confusion. By the use of insulated sec- 
tions in the cable, through which no sound can 
reach the ship, the man on listening duty can tell 
how far the ship has progressed. 


PIDER-WEB SHORT CIRCUITS.—Spiders 
are responsible for a great deal of trouble 
with telegraph lines in Argentina and Brazil. The 
“round spider spins a heavy web, which, accord- 
ing to daily press accounts, the wind wraps round 
the wires in great masses. In wet weather they 
cause short circuits. Repair men are obliged con- 
stantly to follow the wires across the country and 
remove the webs. The South American spider is 
not the small and harmless insect so familiar in 
North America. a 
NDERGROUND MINING MILL.—A com- 
pany that runs a mine above timber line in 
Ouray County, in the heart of one of the greatest 
“old deposits in Colorado, has nearly completed 
vhat the Scientific American considers as the first 
inderground mining mill in America and prob- 
ably the first in the world. In such a region mine 
iuildings are often swept away by avalanches. 
fhe Ouray County mill is off a heading a little 
nore than a thousand feet back from the mouth 
of a crosscut tunnel and at a depth of six hundred 
and fifty feet below the top of the shaft. At that 
point a raise runs vertically one hundred and 
iwelve feet from the tunnel floor, with a sump ten 
‘eet below the floor. At another point an incline is 
nade that connects with the raise sixty-five feet 
bove the tunnel. From the connection the ore 
im room, crusher room, ball mill room, roughing 
tble room, flotation tank room, pilot room and 
ilter room have been excavated at the sides and 
hi suecessive steps down the incline, so that the 
everal processes necessary for the reduction of 
the ore can proceed in due order. The ore is raised 
‘rom the tunnel to the ore bin at the top of the 
heline by an electric hoist. 
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Essex Almost Doubles 
Light Car Endurance 


Essex Has Performance Like the Costliest Fine Cars— 


Its World Endurance Record Has Never Been Rivaled 


The most important thing Essex has 
proved is that weight and size are no 
longer necessary to finest car quality. 

Its 3037 miles in 50 hours is a world 
endurance record. The test was official. 
Supervisors of the A. A. A. certified the 
Essex stock chassis in every detail. 

Never before was a car driven at top 
speed for 50 hours. The grind was equal 
to years of road use. Yet the Essex 
showed no measurable wear. 

What car, the Essex size and weight, 
can even attain a mile-a-minute speed, 
much less keep it up for 50 hours? 


Such Endurance as You 
Want in Your Car 


These decisive tests proved Essex not 
only the supreme performer of the light 
car field, but they showed that the mod- 
erate priced, economical Essex has such 
endurance and dependability as few 
large, high priced cars offer. 

Greater size could add nothing to 
Essex. It has the qualities weight and 
size are built to give—riding comfort, 
solidness, distinction and smooth, qtiet 
pace. But in addition it has fuel, oil 
and tire economy. And its great dura- 
bility means freedom from repair costs 
and positive, dependable transportation. 


Essex is easy to operate. Driving does 
not fatigue. Its quick response to the 
lightest touch and its smooth, restful 
comfort in motion, account for this. 

That is why so many women are 
Essex owners. They appreciate its 
safety, too. Its controls are simple and 
instantaneous. It makes fast time, 
with security, even in difficult traffic. 


Essex Wins On Quality 
Minus Useless Weight 


Essex won recognition on the issue of 
finest quality without useless weight and 
size. That issue is uppermost today. 

You will take pride in your Essex 
from the first. Its beauty, luxurious fit- 
tings and its performance give it distinc- 
tion everywhere. And time will increase 
your respect for it. You will come to 
rely absolutely on its dependability. 
You will find it always ready for any 
demands you may make. 

These are reasons why Essex set a 
world’s sales record in its first year. 
And orders are now so far ahead it is 
certain even that unrivaled mark will 
be surpassed this year. 

Thousands, realizing this, are placing 
their orders now. We advise that you 
do the same, to avoid disappointment. 


Essex Motors, Detroit, U.S. A. 
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’em hold the ball better. 


eled and enameled parts—prevents rustand tarnish forming. 
This high quality oil is best for guns, fish- 
ing reels and roller skates, too. Keeps all 
light mechanisnis in perfect working order. 
Try 3-in-One for baseball mitts and gloves. 
Softens and preserves the leather—makes 


Sold at all stores in 60c, 30c and 15¢ bottles; 


‘6 2. 999 
ey nvy you Sammies 
‘‘Where’d you get the new bike? ’’ they’II ask | 


when you go spinning by with your o/d bike all 
spick-and-span and shiny. 


3-1n-One Oil 


really does make bicycles look and run like new. Lubri- 





TELESCOPE 





VEST POCKET 
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also in 30c Handy Oil Cans. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIM. Broadway, N. Y. 





Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses. Write us a postal. 


Magnifying power equals a 
igh-cost binocular 


HIS NEW optical invention comes at a 
most opportune time. The demand for 
field glasses has been so great that none 
are to be obtained except at exorbitant 








or FREE CATALOG Si¥5 “a%5.c8 DOL N . ; | 


LUG ANS NUMBER in CLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any equal 


amount of lettering, one or two colors 
enamel. Silver plate, 25 
doz. Sterling silver, 50: 
. doz, havoc 850 attractive designs in ‘our 
1920 ca Write today for free copy. 
High comes Solia gold Pins and Rings. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











Cuticura Soap 


o=——— AND OINTMENT mg 


Clear the Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 








prices. Dispensing with the costly metal 
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, tubes and putting practically the entire cost 
into the lenses, the “Sammies’”’ Vest Pocket 
4 Telescope compares in magnifying power 
, With instruments costing several times as 
ry much. It is a practical, serviceable Tele- 
4 scope intended for the use of soldiers, Boy 
| Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each lens is 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery ; 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, provided 
with a convenient handle. A two-pocket, 
black leather case is included. Weighs but 
an ounce—fits the vest pocket. 





How to Get It 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 

your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 

with 40 cts. extra, and we will send you 
*Sammies’” Vest Pocket Telescope, 

postpaid; or sold for $2.00, postpaid. 

Note. The Telescope is offered only to present Companion 

subscribers to pay them for getting a ew subscription. 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance r 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall. Mich. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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Old down Cances 


An “Old Town Canoe” will 
jump at the thrust, or glide 
at the dip of a paddle. Floats 
light as a fleck of foam, but 
every “Old Town” has the 
built-in strength and sturdi- 
ness to withstand many years 
of rugged service. For the 
youngsters, buy the ““Sponson 
Model” the canoe that’s safer 
than a row boat. Write for 
catalog. 3000 canoes in stock. 
$67 up from dealer or factory 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
1944 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
























In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 
money in spare time hours—after 
school or work. s 
30 Days Free Trial 
Is allowed on every RANGER 
= i We prepay freight 
If not pleased the 


g, J 

actory - To- Rider 
We sell bicycles made in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER-—giving you a su ior 
\ product at greatly reduced cost, 
ve time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our om 
Factory organization. tis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
or money promptly re- 


funded. 
Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and sup- 
| at half usual prices are also 
ully described and illustrated 
in the big free Ranger Catalog. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write 
us teday for factory prices, lib- 
over our spe- 44 eral terms and if desired Rider 

cial cash prices 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. F-50 Chicago 






a 
small advance 





CIMEVESE YEMEN YEEMEYEMEYES SANS] 
COMPANION 


“NAME-ON” 





HE two blades are made from the 

finest cutlery steel. We will place 
the name and address of the owner under 
the transparent shell of the handle free, 
thus insuring its return if lost. When 
ordering both write and print the name to 
be inserted, thusavoiding a possible error. 
The Name-On Kniie is fully guaranteed. 


The Knife and one 
Our Offer. Winner's Certificate 
given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new yearly subscription and 35 cents 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.25. 
In either case we will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 


Address orders and make remittances payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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A High School Course 
In Two Years tiie terkies ion 


- ee ough, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading members of the. faculties of uni- 
versities and academies. 

Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write teday—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. HA-1004, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 325 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$350—$450 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








ASPIRIN Tablets 33 35. 


Acey Perfect Brand, 26th year. 12 Aspirins and 12 Laxa- 
tives, 14 cents. Request Lists of 72 Remedies. SAVE 50%. 
A. C. SMITH, Chemist, Box 1374, Detroit, Mich. 
Ask your the red stove 
Storekeeper for STOVINK remedy. 

Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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RUSSIAN WAYS OF MAKING 
MATCHES 


\ K ée EN in some western portions of the Rus- 
sian Empire the son of a home has reached 
his eighteenth birthday, his parents feel 

that it is time for adding another breadwinner to 

the family —a daughter-in-law, healthy of lungs 

and strong of limb. The simplest way of discover- 

| ing her is through a sort of competitive exhibition. 
| The community sets apart an annual festal day at 
which the people gather in a central village, the 
fathers with their sons of eighteen, to be on the 
lookout for a promising young lady; the mothers 
with their seventeen-year-old daughters to be 
looked upon. Fathers and sons take their stand at 
| street corners, while girls walk up and down under 
| the chaperonage of their mothers. 
| The parade is not carried on in silence. Between 
| the spectators and the paraders remarks are ban- 
| died back and forth. ‘“‘That’s the kind of hair I 
| like,” a young fellow might say as an auburn- 
| tinted young lady happens by. Quick as a flash 
| the retort is likely to leap from her tongue, “What 
| could you do with any kind of hair when you have 
nothing in your head?’’ Or the youth-puts out a 
feeler, saying softly, ‘Come with me and I’ll pro- 
tect you.” To which the reply may come from her, 
“It would take six of your kind to do that.’’ One 
foolish swain is said to have twitted a girl about 
the size of her feet. “You look out,’’ came the re- 
tort of the buxom girl; ‘‘you may get them on top 
of you some day.” And bystanders felt instinc- 
tively that the danger was all on his side. 

In some way or other, though, the great majority 
of lads have found their bride-to-be before the day 
is over. Shyness mixed with pride written on his 
open features, the youth takes the maiden by the 
hand and the two walk up and down the street, 
she casting her glances demurely on the ground, 
with occasional side observations in his direction. 
Both appear to be very embarrassed, and probably 
they are. But the parents on both sides have con- 
sidered the matter carefully a long time before- 
hand, and have even talked about it with their 
children. 

In more eastern provinces of Russia, this semi- 
marketing is eliminated; but ways of making 
matches are still more curious. The father of an 
eighteen-year-old son goes out on a quiet hunt for 
a@ seventeen-year-old daughter-in-law. He enters 
this home and that, requesting that the marriage- 
able maiden be properly arrayed and trotted out 
for his inspection. Then he proceeds to examine 
her physique and to ascertain her achievements 
in sewing, knitting, spinning, weaving, cooking 
and field work. As to her charms, they are a sec- 
ondary matter; if they exist, so much the better; 
but they determine the wise parent neither way. 
There is some concern in regard to the dower, 
whether it shall be a cow, a pig or a sheep; a 
difference which may cause considerable dicker- 
ing. It must be clear, too, that no relationship ex- 
ists between the young people. Even so nominal 
an office as that of godfather or godmother serves 
to place impassable barriers between them. 

The mother of the damsel on whom the searcher’s 
choice has fallen receives an invitation to the 
young man’s home; she must become acquainted 
with the “jewel,” as for once in his life the lad is 
now called. If the woman accepts the invitation, a 
sumptuous supper is prepared, at which every 
chance is given her to make a study of her pro- 
spective son-in-law. In the arguments and the bar- 
gainings that ensue he takes no part whatever; in 
fact, though he is so intimately concerned, it is 
| likely that he has never seen his bride-to-be. 

Soon after, the lad’s mother makes a visit to the 
girl’s home. Accompanied by two or three of her 
neighbors, she approaches the house by some 
circuitous way and, under cover of darkness, 

| knocks three times on the door, and replies to the 
| question from within, what she wants, “We fain 
| would eat.” The door is thrown open, and a curious 
| conversation begins, which is, nevertheless, defi- 
| nitely prescribed by custom. 

| The visitors seat themselves, and the mother of 

the boy says, “I have a son, a Hercules of a boy, 

| who can plough three times as much ground in a 

| day as any other man in the village. He is tall and 

| comely; every girl in our neighborhood has her 
| eye on him. But we have heard from afar that in 
this house there dwells a beautiful virgin of seven- 
teen summers, with eyes as a gazelle, with hair 

| as the golden tresses of the water fairies, with a 
| bosom as white as snow. According to her far- 
| spread fame, she is possessed of all the virtues; 
| good-natured, pious, and born in the sunlight. She 
| can sew, cook, knit, weave and spin; she is handy 
| at milking the cows and at working in the field 
| like a man. I beg of you that you show me this 
beauteous maiden, for fain would we have her 
| become a wife of our jewel.” 
| Humbly confessing that she was quite unaware 
of harboring so accomplished a young lady in her 
| home, the girl’s mother pretends to send for her. 
| But, previous to the arrival of the visitors, ten or a 
dozen neighboring girls had been collected within 
the house, and these, one after another, like the 
sons of Jesse before Samuel, are made to pass 
before the visitors. Like those same sons, they are 
rejected, too. Finally, when the examiners are con- 
fident that the last neighbor girl has been paraded 
before them, they assure their hostess that, unfor- 
tunately, their call has been in vain; not one of 
the many damsels approaches the virtues that had 
been reported. So they unwillingly prepare to leave 
the house. 

“Stay yet a moment!” cries the housewife, seem- 
| ingly embarrassed. ‘‘I have one more daughter 
| here whom I had completely forgotten.” The 
blushing maiden is then ushered into the room, is 
immediately recognized as the wonderful damsel 
of whom reports had spread so far, and, weeping, 
she stands in the midst, while her uncertain des- 
tiny is discussed in lively terms. At a given time 
she breaks out in loud lamentations, and she will 
| not be comforted. But the marriage contract and 
preliminaries are arranged for, then and there. 
The banquet is ready, too, which lasts through 
| most of the night. 

The next day, by various routes, the youth and 
the girl are conducted to the house of some rela- 
tive, and are there allowed to exchange glances 
through a keyhole. It may be the only glimpse they 
| obtain of each other previous to their wedding. 
And all the while the young lady is loudly protest- 
ing, and begs repeatedly that the wedding day be 
postponed. In these requests she is backed by the 
married women, who constantly chant songs in 
which the free and untrammeled days of youth 
are praised and wedded life is disparaged. It is 
all part of the ceremony, and probably both of the 
young people are glad at heart. 
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long-lasting bars 
in each package. 


The biggest 
value in 
refreshment 


you Can POs- 
sibly buy. 


A BENEFIT to teeth. 
breath, appetite and. 
digestion. 


The price is 5 cents. 








A TABLE DRINK YOU'LL LIKE! 


Mother’s objections to your drink- 
ing tea or coffee do not hold with 


STANT POSTUM 


This beverage is pure and whole- 
some, and its pleasing flavor wins 
friends immediately. For your hot 


meal-time drink use POSTUM. 


‘“There’s a Reason’’ 
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DIRECT from Factory to You 


THE New Companion Sewing Machine is equal to every requirement of home 

sewing. Itisequipped with complete set of best attachmentsand will yield equally 
good results whether the work be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


LOW PRICES—Attractive Terms 


Our unique system of selling direct from factory to home effects a 
large saving for each purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, including 
foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee each machine for twenty- 
five years, and pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
Shipment made from four conveniently located shipping points in Eastern, Central and 
Western sections. A post-card request brings you our free Illustrated Book- 
let, ATTRACTIVE TERMS and Free Trial Offer by return mail. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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TRAINING FOR 
THE FIRE FORCE 


C8y Thomas W. Roose 


HERE is something about fire fighting 

that has an overpowering fascination for 

many persons; there is hardly a man who 
lived in the city during his boyhood who will 
not confess that at one time it was his ambition 
to be a fireman. Some boys never outgrow the 
desire to be a part of the great force that watches 
day and night over the safety of cities. They are 
not content until they become members of a fire 
department. 

It is comparatively easy to become a fireman 
in small towns where the volunteer or call sys- 
tem prevails, for there no special training is 
necessary. But in the big cities where appoint- 
ments to the fire force are made from names that 
stand highest on the lists of candidates who have 
gained passing marks 
in competitive exami- 
nations it is a more 
difficult matter. 

A fireman’s life in 
the downtown districts 
of large cities is hard 
and dangerous, but it 
gratifies many a man’s 
longing for adventure, 
and it assures him of a 
steady and fairly well- 
paid position. In fact, 
there are few positions 
in which a man with- 
out college or highly 
technical education re- 
ceives a better salary 
than in the fire force. 
The highest places in 
the service may be won 
by merit. As the sol- 
diers of Napoleon were 
said to carry a mar- 
shal’s baton in their 
knapsacks, so may the 
modern fireman look 
forward to wearing the 
white hat of the chief; 
for all promotions are 
made from the ranks. 

Nearly every city of 
importance in the 
United States appoints 
firemen and policemen 
from the eligible lists 
of the civil service commission. Competitive 
examinations, open to all who are of the proper 
age, are held once or twice a year. Additional 
marks are given to those who have had experi- 
ence in the military or naval forces of this coun- 
try. In New York and many other cities of 
the first class, many cities in Ohio, and most 
of the cities throughout the country that have 
adopted the commission form of government, 
the.three names that stand highest on the civil 
service list are certified for appointment, and 
the selection must be made from among them. 
Some cities appoint the person whose name 
stands highest on the list, and other cities certify 
twice as many names as there are vacancies to 
be filled. The merit system of appointing fire- 
men is country wide. 

A man is usually appointed at a little more 
than half salary, and if his probationary period 
is satisfactory he is gradually raised to full pay 
in about four years. Full pay for an ordinary 
fireman ranges from $1000 to $1800 a year, de- 
pending on the size of the city. He receives addi- 
tional pay with every promotion. The chief of 
New York City receives $10,000 a year; and 
salaries of $5000 are not uncommon. 

In the examinations for the police force the 
educational and physical tests are given equal 
weight. In the examinations for the fire service 
the physical examination is to the educational as 
three is to two. Before taking the examinations 
the candidate should thoroughly familiarize him- | 
self with the requirements from the manual of | 
information issued by the board, and must train 
himself for what he will find an arduous ordeal, 
for he must compete with as thoroughly prepared | 
a lot of young and strong athletes as the various | 
gymnasiums and athletic associations about the | 
city can produce. Gymnasium work, systemati- 
cally pursued, must precede any attempt to pass 
an examination successfully. Running, which is 
a prime factor in all training, must not be neg- 
lected, for it gives the wind and the staying 
power that toward the end of the arduous trials 
will greatly influence the event. 

When the time comes to apply, the candidate 
secures an application blank at the office of the 
civil service commission. He must also obtain | 
a certificate of birth to accompany the applica- | 
tion and must have at least three vouchers filled | 
out by citizens who are willing to recommend | 
him. A recommendation as driver or. an engi- | 
neer’s license greatly aids his chances of ap- | 
pointment if he secures a passing mark. 

When the applicant files his application he is 











A FIREMAN'S LIFE... 
GEROUS, BUT IT GRATIFIES MANY A 
MAN'S LONGING FOR ADVENTURE 





given a pamphlet that explains the duties of the | 





position for which he applies. He is expected to 
memorize it so that he will be able at the exam- 
ination to quote verbatim from any part of it. 
This requires a lot of mental drudgery. 

If he has properly filled his application, he will 
in due time receive notice to appear at the rooms 
of the civil service commission for the educa- 
tional examination. For anyone who has had a 
grammar-school education the educational re- 
quirements of this examination are compara- 
tively easy ; but unless the utmost pains are taken 
the candidate will lose on what appear to be in- 
significant points ; for the competition is keen. He 
is asked to do a few simple problems in fractions 
and decimals, to copy a printed card, to write a 
letter giving an account of his life and previous 
work, and to answer 
questions pertaining to 
the duties of a fireman 
or to the operation of 
fire apparatus. The last- 
mentioned information 
is furnished in the book 
given him by the board. 

If the candidate 
makes a passing mark 
of sixty-five per cent or 
more in the educational 
examination, he will be 
notified to appear before 
the doctors for physical 
examination. Evidence 
of deformity, malforma- 
tion, serious injury, dis- 
ease, defective eyesight, 
or even of poor teeth, is 
sufficient to cause his 
rejection. 

Having successfully 
passed these prelimi- 
nary examinations, the 
candidate is notified to 
appear at the gymna- 
sium. The principal 
tests for strength and 
agility are known as 
the rope, ladder, jump, 
pull-ups, dips, weights 
and lifts. 

A stout rope hangs 
from two points high 
on opposite sides of the 
room, with the centre sagging so that a man can 
jump up and just catch it with his hands. The 





. 1S HARD AND DAN- 


candidate must then pull himself up to the wall | : 
return to the centre, go up to the opposite side | — 
and again return to the centre, if he can. His | 

hands only are on the rope, and toward the end | 


the test requires pluck fully as much as strength. 

The ladder hangs above and is parallel to the 
floor, and is reached by another ladder reared at 
a slant. Facing the under side of the slanting 
ladder, the candidate pulls himself up from round 
to round solely by the strength of his hands and 
arms until he reaches the ladder parallel to the 
floor. Moving backward, he goes out on this ladder 
from round to round until the examiner tells him 
to return. Still hanging by his hands, he now 
returns exactly as he ascended. He should not 
allow his body to swing. Neatness of execution 
counts in these trials. 

The string for the running jump, after having 
been set at lower points, is raised to five feet for 
a perfect mark. 

After the jump comes weight lifting with dumb- 
bells. For full marks seventy-five pounds with 
each hand, one at a time, must be raised from 
the floor and extended to full length above the 
head. The test for the abdominal muscles is 


made when the candidate is stretched out at full | 


length on the floor. He takes a dumb-bell and, 
holding it at the back of his neck while another 
man holds down his feet, tries to come to a sitting 


posture. It is necessary to raise fifty pounds in | 


this manner to obtain the full mark. 


The lifts for strength tests of back and legs are | — 


made on scales, and, though the man is supposed 


to be lifting dead weight, those who make high | 


marks in these tests generally do so by throwing 
the body back with a sudden heavy strain. 
Breasting the horizontal bar and dipping be- 





tween the parallel bars are tests that can be} 
successfully passed only after long and persistent | 
daily muscle exercise. The candidate should be | 
able to pull himself up to the bar and dip be- | 


tween the horizontal bars at least fifteen times. 
The traction pull and wrist machines and, in 


fact, anything of that sort that the candidate | 
may afterwards encounter need cause him no | 
apprehension if he has made a hundred per cent | 


in the principal tests. 

Whether or not the candidate receives an ap- 
pointment, he has put to good use the time 
he has spent in training. The good that comes to 
the community from the civil service examina- 
tion system is not confined to the selection of the 
applicants, but spreads an increasing influence 
for healthfulness, manliness and earnest endeavor. 














Dayton Day Friday, April 23 


Will be celebrated by Dayton dealers throughout the 
United States, marking the 25th anniversary of 
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Visit Your Dayton Dealer s::u:s:mec 


with our reputation 
‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO—the first Day- 
ton Bicycle was shipped from the Davis 
Factory. On Friday, April 23, all Dayton 
Dealers will keep open house in observ- 
ance of the Dayton’s 25th anniversary. 
You are invited to visit the Dayton Dealer 
in your community and view his display of 


1920 Dayton models. There will be some- 
thing of interest for everyone. 


Consider well what a Dayton can do for you 
—can save for you. Write today for new 
catalog illustrating 8 fine 1920 models, for 
boys, girls, men and women. Ask for your 
dealer’s name and Catalog No. 43. 


A bicycle is the cheapest and healthiest known means of transportation 
Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 








Dayton Bicycles 


























_ Refined heating service! 


__ “Madame has never been down here before but this new 
boiler has changed the basement as wonderfully as its 
warmth has changed the upstairs. See, it is so compact, 
SO neat—it converts the cellar into a livable room. 

“Its japanned-jacket is so cool to the hand. Thomas says the jacket 
is asbestos-lined, so al/ the heat is quickly sent to the rooms, as 
needed—the proof, he says, is in the cool smoke-pipe. 

“The Boiler is automatic—Thomas moves a weight along the damper-rod, and 


it measures out the exact volume of heat needed upstairs—no more, no less—it 
is ideal.’’ 


The new IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine 


If you would enjoy a heating service de Juxe construction that outlasts the building itself, 
—balmy warmth controlled to anexact degree, anda 30% fuel saving—you'll decide at once 
a heat machine insulated to stop coal-waste toreplace your present heater with an IDEAL 
in the cellar, long intervals between firing,a Type “A” Boiler. 








Before your present heater gives out, or if planning to build, ask for catalog 
of IDEAL Type “A” Sectional Boiler—full of heating-thrift information 


azarae" AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY =1=33"sfiscw 
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How Ingersolls Have Improved! 


OYS! —See the big, bulky Inger- 

soll your Dad may have carried 
twenty-five years ago. It wound in 
the back like an alarm clock and 
ticked just as loudly. But it was a 
good time-keeper and sold at an un- 
heard of low price. 

Then notice the Ingersoll carried 
by millions of men and boys of the 
present day. It tells time in the dark, 
and you can buy it for just $3.25. 

Many years ago, only rich people 
could afford to own a watch. The 
Ingersall has changed all that. Now 


everyone can afford to carry a good 
accurate time-keeper, because Inger- 
solls are made at prices everyone can 
afford. There are 15 models to choose 
from—including jeweled watches and 
the famous Radiolites. Any Inger- 
soll dealer will be glad to show you 
the different Ingersoll models. 

Also ask the dealer with the Ingersoll Anniver- 
sary Window Trim—or public library, to show you 
a wonderful book on time and watches. It is called 
“Time Telling Throughout the Ages."’ It is beauti- 
fully illustrated and very interesting. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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LONG BEFORE BREAKFAST W.LN 

DOUGLASCOULD BE SEEN TRUDG- 

IN@ ALONG THE DUSTY ROAD, 

DRIVING THE COWS TO 
PASTURE 














FTOLDS SHAPE” 
$9.00 & $10:°° SHOES 


YTHROUGHOUT THE DAY HE 

97 PEGGED SHOES, OFTEN WORKING 

@-— LONG AFTER DARK BYTHE LIGHT 

S OF ASMOKY WHALE OIL 
LAMP 














W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
wearer at one profit. All middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


Gionens the price-on every pair of 
) shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our prac- 
tice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes in our 
own stores with only one profit. This 
“se saved the wearers millions of dol- 
ars. 


i nw quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in thefashioncenters 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 

for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION. — Insist upon having W. L. Douglas 
shoes. The name and price is plainly stamped 
on the sole. If it has been changed or mutilated, 
BEWARE OF FRAUD 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, - - MASS. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $8.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will -be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
— paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











PSORIASIS 


SORIASIS is a scaly disease of the skin, 
which is very obstinate in its course, 
very difficult to cure, and very liable to 
return at a longer or shorter period 
after it is supposed to be cured. It is 
believed by some to have been one of 

several diseases that are called leprosy in the 

Bible. It generally begins in early adult years, 

and it may persist well on into old age. It is liable 

to attack any part of the body, but it is found most 
commonly on the elbows, knees, shins, scalp, back 
and outer side of the forearms. 

It appears in the form of one or more patches 
of a reddish color, slightly elevated, and covered 
with dry gray scales. The patches may gradually 
increase in size, and two or more may coalesce 
to form an irregularly shaped area of considerable 
size. The scales are usually brushed off by the 
clothing, but they will accumulate on exposed 
parts of the body and on the scalp and form thick, 
loose masses if they are not constantly removed. 
The disease differs from eczema in being always 
dry, in never ulcerating, and in seldom itching to 
any troublesome degree. 

The sufferers from psoriasis usually appear 
otherwise to be in excellent health, though their 
subsequent medical history will often show that 
they are subject to gout or rheumatism. It is not 
generally believed to be a gerin disease, and it 
does not seem to be contagious; but it not infre- 
quently runs in families, and that fact coincides 
with the theory that the disease is of rheumatic 
or gouty nature. 

The treatment of psoriasis is so difficult that it 
often taxes the patience of both patient and phy- 
sician. Even when by great good luck a seem- 
ingly perfect cure has been effected, a change of 
weather, a severe cold or some other debilitating 
affection, or even a severe injury, such as a broken 
bone, will bring the annoying disease back. Nearly 
every drug in the pharmacopeceia has been tried 
at one time or another, either externally or inter- 
nally. Of the old remedies perhaps the least unsat- 
isfactory in their action are some tarry preparation 
used externally and salicin with bicarbonate of 
soda or some other antirheumatic remedy taken 
internally. 

The diet should be strictly watched and, for a 
time at least, all meat, fish, eggs, beans and cheese 
should be avoided. Let the patient depend mainly 
on rice, potatoes, bread and butter, and lettuce 
salad, and give up tea, coffee and cocoa. Recently 
it has been asserted that improvement, if not a 
cure, has followed the use of a modified vaccine 
treatment, such as was described in one of these 
health articles some time ago. 
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THE HOME MAKERS 


“ LEXANDRA! Please tell me what on 
earth you are doing.” 

Alex pushed a troublesome lock out 
of her eyes and sat back on her heels. 

“Ts it really so bad as that? I knew I 
wasn’t doing it very well, but at least 
I thought my occupation was unmistakable. I am 
upholstering a chair.’ 

“But what for?” Tess demanded. 

Alex looked at her thoughtfully. 

“I suspect my purpose was twofold. I wanted to 
show one of my club girls how she could make a 
pretty room at little expense, and I couldn’t show 
her unless I knew how to do it myself. And inci- 
dentally I wanted to see if I could really do any- 
thing practical and useful. I think maybe—I got 
a bit disgusted with myself because I belong to 
such an incapable generation.” 

‘Why, Alexandra! That’s the very wildest of 
all the wild things I ever heard you say! Haven’t 
we just proved that women could do all sorts of 
things that they’ve never done before?” 

‘What, for instance?” 

“Why, Red Cross and first aid and knitting and 
nursing and driving automobiles and farming and 
selling Liberty Loans.” 

“All right. Maybe the loans are new, although I 
have a suspicion that our grandmothers knew how 
to raise money as well as we do. But in knitting 
and farming and nursing how many of us can com- 
pare with our grandmothers? Or in sewing and 
cooking? As for driving cars, they drove horses— 
that’s the chief difference, and it requires quite 
as much brains to manage a horse as to manage 
an automobile. Of course we know more about 
office work ; but of home making and neighboring 
—I wonder!” 

“But, Alex, think of their education and ours! 
Think of their little silly musié and their painted 
shovels and rolling-pins in their guest rooms for 
ornaments!” 

“And we have painted coat hangers, and get 
our music out of a box! How many girls do you 
know who can sit down and play accompaniments 
for anybody to sing? I know just two!” 

“What in the world are you trying to prove?” 
asked Tess a little impatiently. 

“Maybe,” Alex returned thoughtfully, ‘‘I’m not 
quite sure myself. Our grandmothers at least had 
guest rooms—they didn’t have four-room apart- 
ments. After all, home making is the greatest pro- 
fession women ever can have—home making and 
the things that go to make a home beautiful and 
friendly and happy. Therefore we can’t afford to 
drop out of our lives anything that will help toward 




















that end. Hence the upholstery lesson to help 
Cassie make her little home. Do you ‘get me,’ my 
dear?” 
“No,” Tess returned helplessly, “I don’t!” 
Alex smiled. “If only Cassie will!” she said. 
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DAME NATURE’S MEMORIAL 


Y the roadside near the old Hosmer place, 

between Avon and Caledonia in western 

New York, a wild flower grows that is 
interesting because it is the only one of its kind in 
all that region, but that is still more interesting 
because it is connected with a “strange, true 
story” of the War of 1812. 

One Sunday afternoon in October, 1814, a large 
body of troops from Fort Niagara, near Buffalo. 
encamped to eat their midday rations on their way 
to Sacketts Harbor. They had been paid the day 
before, and were jovial and lively; but before 
night the body of a dead soldier was discovered 
in a clump of bushes, not far from the smoulder- 
ing embers of the camp fire. There was a bulle! 
hole through his head, and an attempt to conceai 
his body indicated that he had been murdered. 

Word was promptly sent to the officer in com- 
mand of the troops, and by a roll call he discoverec 
that two stragglers had been left behind when the 
troops resumed their march. One of them was the 
dead soldier, John Alexander from Connecticut. 
The other was suspected of the murder, arrested, 
tried and punished. John Alexander was buried 
by the side of the road where he was found, and 
there the matter dropped. But the following yea: 
a plant of a species unknown before in that region 
sprang up on the grave, and the next year two 
other stalks of the same plant appeared a few 
feet from the first one. Little attention was paid to 
them at first, but gradually people noticed that 
the same unknown plant sprang up vigorously 
each year in the same spot and flourished and 
blossomed about the time of the wheat harvest. 

Finally, a visiting botanist recognized it as false 
gromwell, a plant that is indigenous to the soi! 
of Connecticut; and some one remembered that 
Connecticut was the soldier’s home state. How 
came this Connecticut plant to grow on that lonely, 
neglected grave beside that New York road? 
people asked. Was there in the soldier’s pocket a 
letter from loved ones at home containing the 
flower of the plant, which had ripened into seed 
and had taken root? 

The mystery has never been solved, but the 
flower still blossoms every year on the spot where 
the murdered soldier was buried one hundred 
years ago. 
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A LEGACY OF IGNORANCE 


LOCK <lials usually represent the hours by 
use of Roman numerals, but there is one curi- 
ous variation. The number four in Roman 
numerals is commonly represented by IV, but on 
most clock dials it is made up of four I’s—IIII. 
There is, according to the Argonaut, a curious 
reason for this. It goes back to the ignorance of a 
King of France who ruled six hundred years ago. 

Tradition among watch and clock makers has it 
that the clock dial was first made by Henry Vick 
in the year 1370, and he made it for Charles V, or 
Charles the Wise, of France. Charles was not so 
wise as he looked or as his name would suggest. 
When the dial of the clock was submitted for his 
approval, he studied it long and carefully. Finally 
he remarked, ‘The clock is all right with one ex- 
ception. The figure for four o’clock should be four 
I’s instead of IV.” 

“Your Majesty is wrong,’ answered Vick. “IV 
is the proper symbol for four.” 

Charles bristled with offended dignity and thun- 
dered at the clock maker, “I am never wrong! 
Take this dial away and correct your mistake!” 

There was nothing else to do. In all his subse- 
quent clock dials Vick was compelled to use the 
symbol ordered by his sovereign. Other dial mak- 
ers followed his example, and the authority of 
stupid Charles V, whose bones have been dust for 
centuries, still rules the makers of most of our 
watch and clock dials. 
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A MAD INVENTOR 


HIRTY years ago an insane undertaker in 

Chicago, under the delusion that the opera- 

tors in the telephone exchange had conspired 
to divert his business to his rivals, invented an 
automatic telephone and made of rough materials 
a model that really worked. He died later in an 
asylum, but before he was committed to the asylum 
he had formed the Strowger Automatic Telephone 
Company, to which he gave his name. 

Automatic telephones are now being installed 
in numerous exchanges. They have met success- 
fully every mechanical test, and, according to the 
chief inspector of teleph in New York City, 
in one hundred thousand calls there is not more 
than one failure to get an immediate connection, 
provided, of course, that the lines are not busy. 
When the rare failure does occur, an audible signa! 
announces it in the exchange room, and a lighit 
indicates to the man in charge the part of the 
mechanism that is out of order. 

The unfortunate inventor probably did not dreain 
of the marvelously complex system of which his 
instrument is a most important part, but the auto- 
matic telephone of to-day, the New York Sun says, 
is the big brother of his own crude model. 
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AND A SMALL PARCEL, TOO 
A PROSPEROUS comedian, says the Argo- 





naut, was sitting in his drawing-room whe. 
his servant entered and said, “If you please 
sir,a man at the front door wants you to give hit: 
a pass for his wife and six children to see the 
performance, since he’s out of work.” 
“Who is the man?” 
‘Don’t know, sir.” 
“He must be a madman!” exclaimed the come- 
dian. ‘Has he got his faculties about him?” 
‘“*I—I—I think so, sir,’ stammered the mai 
“He’s got something tied up in a red handker- 


chief.” 
ogo 


PROBABLY NO ONE’S 


Tins young man had been accepted. ‘‘Da! 
ling,” he cried, “we'll get married at once 
Of course, at first, we can’t keep a servant. 

“O Jack, hadn’t we better wait, then?” she pro 
tested. “‘What would the neighbors say if the) 
saw me doing my own work?” 

Jack looked puzzled. ‘Why, sweetheart,” he 
said, “whose work do you want to do?” 




















My Junior Marksman} 

















How I Won 


Medal 


HEN my father bought me my new 

Winchester repeater, he said it was because 

I had joined the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps. But it really wasn’t the fine medals that you 
can win in the W. J. R. C. that interested him. What 
he liked most of all was the rules. 


The W. J. R. C. won’t let you shoot for a medal un- 
less you handle your rifle right and take proper care 
of it. Of course I wanted a medal, so I learned the 
Rules of Rifle Safety right away. 


The distance you shoot in the W. J. R. C. is fifty 
feet. Five shots are fired at each target, when trying 
for a medal. If all five hit the bull’s-eye, it counts 25. 
If they scatter, some shots count 4, 3, 2, or maybe 
nothing. It certainly is easy to scatter them! 


Ten targets each counting 19 points or more win a 
W. J. R. C. Marksman Medal and Diploma. It took 
me just three Saturdays to win mine, and I used only 
three boxes of cartridges. 


Mr. Bradley, our instructor, says I have succeeded 
because I have followed the rules and done what he 
has told me to. But I also give a lot of credit to the 
fine accuracy of my Winchester repeater. 


You don’t really need a repeater. The rules just 
say you must use a .22 caliber Winchester. Lots of 
boys have the little single-shot kinds that cost very 
little. And Mr. Bradley says the steel in all 
Winchester barrels is the same quality and they are 
all bored the same way. He also says that many of 
the most expert small-bore marksmen in the world use 
exactly the same Winchester cartridges we do. 


Next stop for me is Sharpshooter! The only W. J. 
R. C. Sharpshooter Medal in town that I know about 
is on exhibition down at our leading hardware store. 
I don’t think it is going to leave there very soon. But 
whoever else wants it had better watch out for me and 
my Winchester repeater. 


e 


Let’s go, boys! Each of you, hike down to the hard- 
ware or sporting-goods store in your community where 
they sell Winchester .22 caliber Rifles andAmmunition. 
Buy a rifle if you need one, and some ammunition; reg- 
ister your name as a member of theW. J. R.C., and ask 
for some targets and an instruction book. Then try your 
hand at winning a medal. Right away. If you need 
more information, write at once to us. 





/ The Winchester Model 06 
.22 Caliber Repeating Rifle 
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VINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -*> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S.A. 











BOT S, 
plant for the 
golden harvest ! 


“Golden” is the right word! Every 
good vegetable that springs from 
the soil can be sold at a handsome 
profit. You can make the smallest 
plot of ground pay out of all pro- 
portion to its size. 


Good seed isan essential. Although 
poor seeds may grow, only pure- 
bred seeds will produce in splendid 
abundance. Why waste your time 
and energy with any but pure 


bred seeds. 


Only pure-bred seeds are sold by 
Ferry. All lots are put in trial. If 
they prove true to color, size and 
other good qualities, then, and then 
only are they packed under the 
Ferry Label. ‘ 


Nature gives you but one chance 
aseason. Ferry’s Seed Annual tells 
what, when and how to plant. 
Write for your copy to-day. 


Dealers everywhere sell 
Ferry’s pure-bred seeds 


D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


(and Windsor, Ontario) 


FERRY'S 


pure bred 
SEEDS 
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Good food makes 


sturdy youngsters 


ELL-FED, well-nourished 

boys and girls have the 
health, the stamina, the enthu- 
siasm that is the foundation for 
forceful men and women. Wil- 
son’s Certified Ham is the ham 
for hungry, growing youngsters. 
Nutritious, tempting in flavor, 
almost wasteless—it is a full 
value food that makes muscle. 


. 








ILSON’S Certified Ham. 

is selected, handled and 
prepared with respect, just as is 
Wilson’s Certified Bacon and 
every other product bearing the 
Wilson label. Ask your dealer 
for Wilson’s food products. 


We will gladly mail you, free, a copy of “Wilson’s Meat 
Cookery,” our book on the economical purchase and cook- 
ing of meats. Write for it now. Address Wilson & Co., 


Dept. 443, 41st and Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
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